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Presented  at  National  Business  Survey  Conference 
December  5,  1929 

By  Alfred  B.  Koch,  President  of  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


IN  order  that  you  may  have  a  perspective  of  retail 
activity,  may  I  tell  you  that  the  retail  volume  in 
the  country  is  in  excess  of  S41,0(K),000,(K)0.  This 
represents  an  investment  of  over  $20,000,000,000. 
Retailing  gives  employment  to  over  5,000,000  people. 
The  department  store  volume  in  this  country  is 
apjiroximately  $6,500,000,000,  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  in  its  membership 
stores  representing  about  two-thirds  of  that  $6,500,- 
000,000.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  some  3,000  department  stores  listed  in  its  mem¬ 
bership. 

The  present  outlook  for  department  store  trade 
is  one  of  reasonable  optimism.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  annual  volume  of  department  store  business  for 
the  year  1929  wiU  surpass  the  volume  of  1928  on 
a  dollar  basis. 

Since  1920  department  stores  have  seen  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  a  policy  of  conservative  mer¬ 
chandising,  because  of  changing  conditions,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  realm  of  consumer  demand  and  the 
importance  of  the  style  factor  in  merchandise.  The 
result  has  been  that  during  this  interim  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  jpbbers  and  retailers  have  ad¬ 
justed  production  schedules  and  stocks  of  merchan¬ 
dise  on  hand  to  meet  these  new  conditions.  Hence, 
at  the  present  time  while  there  are  ample  stocks  on 
hand  to  satisfy  the  normal  wants  of  consumers,  our 
distribution  outlets  are  not  carrying  in  their  ware¬ 
houses  the  large  inventories  of  merchandise  which 
proved  to  be  so  disastrous  to  them  in  1920.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  condition  which  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  stabilizing  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  and  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  prosperity. 

The  latest  figures  available,  showing  the  trend  of 
department  store  sales,  issued  by  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
Board  on  November  26,  show  that  sales  for  the 
month  of  October  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were 


3.2  per  cent  larger  than  in  October,  1928.  This  figure 
was  compiled  as  the  result  of  statistics  received 
from  523  stores  located  in  229  cities.  Inventories  of 
merchandise  of  reporting  department  stores  at  the 
end  of  October  were  at  the  same  level  as  a  year  ago, 
according  to  reports  from  433  stores. 

During  the  past  week  reports  indicate  that  many 
lines  of  merchandise  have  shown  substantial  increases 
in  sales,  resulting  from  cold  weather  and  also  due 
in  part  to  more  general  confidence  in  the  business 
outlook.  The  holiday  business  is  off  to  a  good  start, 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  retail  trade 
will  be  up  to  normal  expectations.  The  distribution 
of  Christmas  savings  funds  to  the  extent  of  six 
hundred  million  dollars  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
retail  channels. 

Rumors  have  been  current  in  many  quarters  that 
retailers  were  resorting  to  the  cancellation  of  orders 
for  merchandise  placed  with  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers.  During  tlie  past  few  days  we  have 
canvassed  representative  manufacturing  resources 
for  such  lines  as  piece  goods,  women's,  misses'  and 
children's  garments,  housefumishings,  shoes,  ho¬ 
siery,  costume  jewelry,  men's  clothing  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  gloves  and  toys,  and  we  have  not  encountered 
a  single  instance  where  cancellations  were  reported 
to  be  above  normal  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
Where  cancellations  did  exist  it  was  pointed  out 
that  they  were  due  to  slow  delivery  of  merchandise, 
error  in  filling  orders,  or  other  conditions  rather 
than  retrenchment  on  the  part  of  retail  merchants. 

In  some  cases  we  learned  that  retail  buyers  were 
adopting  a  more  conservative  buying  policy  but  that 
the  usual  ^‘fill-in"  orders  would  be  anticipated  during 
tbe  month  of  December.  It  is  this  policy  of  con¬ 
servatism  both  on  the  part  of  retailers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  that  is  the  God-send  of  the  whole  situation. 

Retailing  in  the  United  States  normally  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  five  million  people.  While  time  did  not 
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permit  the  collection  of  employment  statistics  in  the 
department  store  field,  we  feel  that  we  can  safely 
make  the  statement  that  a  census  of  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  department  store  work  would  show  the 
number  of  people  on  our  payrolls  is  as  great  as  at 
this  time  last  year.  We  have  heen  informed  that 
department  stores  are  employing  the  usual  quota 
of  extra  people  to  take  care  of  the  holiday  business. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  the 
holiday  season  is  over  that  some  of  these  extra  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  dropped  from  our  payrolls.  This 
has  always  been  a  necessary  custom  in  the  past,  and 
when  it  happens  on  or  about  January  1,  it  should 
not  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that  merchants  are 
reducing  their  forces  in  any  other  way  than  that 
which  is  resorted  to  in  normal  times. 

We  believe  that  department  store  sales  and  retail 
sales  in  general  for  the  first  six  months  of  1930  will 
equal  and  perhaps  surpass  retail  volume  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  1929.  The  fulfillment  of 
this  prediction,  however,  depends  upon  the  stability 
of  employment,  the  maintenance  of  wage  schedules, 
the  holding  of  inventories  at  a  reasonable  conser- 
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vative  level,  as  well, as  being  favored" with  seasonable 
weather  conditions,  which  is  an  important  element 
in  retail  distribution.  In  addition,  retailing  has  not 
been  having  any  boom  experience.  We  believe  that 
this  prediction  in  regard  to  retail  volume  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1930,  based  upon  the  aforemen 
tinned  factors,  will  be  universally  fulfilled,  except 
in  districts  which  may  experience  local  depressions 
due  to  unforeseen  industrial  conditions  or  economic 
changes. 

In  closing  may  I  say  just  this  word,  that  after  I 
heard  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  this  morning,  it  made  us  feel  very,  very  fine  to 
realize  that  most  of  our  income,  most  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  income  and  a  great  part 
of  its  energy  is  devoted  to  research  for  the  benefit  of 
our  craft. 


Alfred  B.  Koch,  President. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


What  Our  Friends  Think  of  the 
Convention  Theme 

for  February  3-4-5-6-7,  1930 

Keynote  For  All  Business” 


There  eould  hardly  have  been  chosen  a  more 
important,  timely  and  interesting  keynote  for 
a  convention  than  that  picked  for  the  February 
gathering  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion — “The  Merchant’s  Part  in  Stabilizing  Business.” 

Factories  may  produce  enormously;  transportation 
facilities  may  carry  the  output  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally;  but  if  the  merchant  does  not  distribute  the 
goods  aU  effort  is  lost.  The  factory  is  a  long  way  from 
the  consumer. 


It  is  the  retailer,  with  his  daily  thousands  of  con-  than  ever  before, 
sumer  contacts,  who  must  be  relied  on,  first,  for  inti-  It  will  furnish  a  key, 
mate  information  about  the  economic  capacity  of  his  to  all  business'* 

From  an  editorial  by  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  Editor, 
Dry  Goods  Economist — Dec.  21,  1929 


locality;  secondly,  for  workable  plans  to  exploit  that 
capacity  to  the  very  limit. 

In  all  the  propaganda  for  maintaining  prosperity 
with  which  we  have  been  flooded,  the  merchant  has 
been  mentioned  seldom.  Yet  he  and  his  activities  are 
the  very  foundation  of  prosperity,  and  will  remain  so 
until  some  super-genius  discovers  a  way  to  make  dis¬ 
tribution  absolutely  automatic. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  con 
vention  will,  therefore,  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  ever  before. 

It  will  furnish  a  keynote  not  only  to  retailing  but 
to  all  business." 


January,  1930 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Health,  Happiness  and  Prosperity 

The  individual  who  possesses  his  full  share  of 
health,  happiness  and  prosperity  is  to  be  envied 
among  men.  He  has  acquired  those  physical,  ma« 
terial  and  spiritual  attributes  which  are  necessary 
in  attaining  a  state  of  perfect  happiness.  It  is  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  such  a  state  should  be 
the  goal  of  all  mankind.  So  as  we  approach  the 
dawn  of  the  year  1930,  we  know  of  no  better  wish  to 
extend  to  you  than  “May  you  receive  your  full  share, 
of  health,  happiness  and  prosperity”. 

You  Were  Represented 

The  December  issue  of  The  Bulletin  brought  to 
you  an  announcement  that  your  President,  Alfred  B. 
Koch,  had  been  invited  to  represent  the  retail  dry 
goods  craft  at  the  National  Business  Survey  Confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December  5. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  President  Koch’s  part  in  this 
Conference  was  a  credit  to  the  great  craft  which  he 
so  ably  represents.  At  this  gathering,  to  which  had 
been  invited  the  leaders  of  the  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  our  nation,  your  President  impressed 
upon  his  hearers  the  importance  of  retail  distribution 
in  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  reported  a 
state  of  “reasonable  optimism”  for  the  dry  goods 
craft  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  contingent 
favorable  factors  in  allied  fields  of  business. 

President  Koch’s  statement  before  the  Conference 
is  printed  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  on  the 
pages  immediately  preceding  these  editorial  columns. 
We  urge  every  member  to  read  it  carefully.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  note  of  optimism  which  almost  universally 
permeated  rej>orts  of  other  industries  and  trades 
made  on  that  occasion. 

Having  been  present  at  this  meeting,  at  which  was 
represented  the  greatest  gathering  of  wealth  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  having  listened  to  the 
report  of  one  great  industry  after  another,  not  only 
as  to  present  conditions  but  as  to  their  plans  for  the 
year  1930,  we  too  feel  that  the  outlook  is  one  of 
optimism  provided  that  these  plans  are  carried  out 
and  promises  made  are  fulfilled. 

May  we  as  merchants  do  our  part  in  helping  to 
stabilize  business  and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  our 
country ! 


The  Merchant' s  Part  in  Stabilizing  Business 

This  is  the  slogan  of  your  19th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion.  What  more  fitting  or  timely  keynote  could  be 
adopted  for  a  gathering  of  merchants  who  serve  as 
the  link  between  production  and  consumption  in  the 
economic  structure  of  our  country? 

Such  a  slogan  affords  your  Convention  Committee 
an  opportunity  to  offer  a  program  replete  with  sub¬ 
jects  of  timely  importance  to  every  member  of  the' 
craft.  Although  we  have  said  elsewhere  in  these 
editorial  columns  that  the  outlook  for  1930  is  one 
of  “reasonable  optimism”,  nevertheless  merchants 
must  accept  seriously  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  them  of  doing  their  part  in  stabilizing  business. 
The  merchant  must  become  a  keener  student  of  dis¬ 
tribution  than  he  has  ever  been  before.  He  will  have 
to  pay  close  attention  to  the  demands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer;  he  will  have  to  study  carefully  the  produc¬ 
tion  trends  with  especial  thought  to  style  changes; 
he  will  have  to  follow  carefully  current  economic 
problems;  expenses  must  be  watched,  waste  elimi¬ 
nated;  adequate  and  effective  control  of  the  store 
maintained;  close  attention  paid  to  buying  and 
closer  attention  to  sales  promotion.  Above  all  the 
merehant  of  1930  will  have  to  develop  an  efficient 
store  organization  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  do 
these  things.  This  is  the  time  when  all  retail  execu¬ 
tives  must  become  store-minded.  Every  division,  in 
fact  every  department  in  a  store,  must  be  organized 
and  operated  with  the  end  in  view  of  developing  an 
effective  distributing  mechanism  which  will  effective¬ 
ly  serve  the  consumer.  In  order  to  bring  about  this 
degree  of  coordination,  we  must  become  “store- 
minded”. 

This  issue  of  The  Bulletin  contains  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Subject  Program  to  date.  Study  it  carefully.  We 
think  that  you  will  agree  that  the  topics  have  been 
very  carefully  chosen  and  should  command  the  at¬ 
tention  and  interest  of  every  member  of  our  craft. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  the  New  Year  right  by 
resolving  to  be  present  at  this  great  gathering  of 
your  fellow  merchants.  No  matter  how  great  the 
sacrifice  of  time  or  money  may  be  in  attending  the 
Convention,  you  will  most  certainly  return  to  your 
stores  feeling  that  the  inspiration  and  information 
you  have  received  are  worth  the  effort. 
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This  year  more  than  ever  before  every  merchant 
should  regard  it  as  an  obligatory  duty  not  to  neglect 
any  opportunity  which  will  enable  him  to  become  a 
better  merchant.  Retailers  through  their  accredited 
representatives  to  the  Washington  Conferences  have 
accepted  their  share  of  the  responsibility  in  stabiliz¬ 
ing  business.  Attendance  at  your  Convention  will  tell 
you  how  you  can  best  play  your  part. 

The  place — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

The  time — February  3  to  7,  1930. 

Fifty  Years  of  Service 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  commencing  as  a  boy  in  a  minor 
capacity  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  President  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  has  just  completed  fifty  years  of 
service  with  that  organization.  This  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  any  merchant  might  well  be  proud. 
But  in  the  case  of  Herbert  J.  Tily  it  has  been  more 
than  fifty  years  of  service  to  his  organization.  It 
has  been  a  half  century  of  successful  loyal  service  to 
his  city,  craft  and  country. 

Few  men  have  been  able  to  crowd  into  a  span  of 
fifty  years  so  many  diversified  activities  as  Mr.  Tily 
and  to  look  back  over  this  period  of  time  at  their 
successful  accomplishment. 

Chairman  of  the  National  War  Service  Committee 
of  Dry  Goods  and  Department  Stores,  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  President  of  the 
Merchandise  Division  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  Shopping  News 
Corporation,  Director  of  the  Fire  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Philadelphia,  Member  of  Committee  on  Industrial 
Relations  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Member  of  the  National  Distribution  Con¬ 
ference,  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Chamber  and  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Director  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  first  officer  to  serve  two  consecutive 
terms  as  President,  Member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  Ex-Presidents  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  General  Manager  and  President  ot 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  outstanding  retail 
stores  of  the  country — the  mere  mention  of  these 
activities  bears  testimony  to  a  career  of  service. 

Busy  as  he  has  been  with  the  more  materialistic 
things  of  life,  Herbert  J.  Tily  also  found  time  for  the 
advancement  of  art.  He  is  an  accomplished  musician 
and  his  musical  compositions  have  won  for  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music. 

Still  young  in  years.  Dr.  Tily  has  before  him 
definite  goals  which  he  hopes  to  attain,  not  personal 
or  selfish  in  character,  but  goals  which  will  advance 


the  interests  of  his  firai,  his  city,  his'craft  and  his 
country. 

Herbert  J.  Tily  at  this  time  has  the  congratula¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow  members  upon  his  achievements  of 
the  past  and  their  good  wishes  that  his  future  years 
of  ser\'ice  may  be  many. 

Let  Us  Cooperate 

Two  years  ago,  the  Government  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Tra«le  Commission  undertook  an  investigation  of 
price  maintenance.  At  that  time  we  called  upon  the 
memhers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  by  supply¬ 
ing  the  information  requested  in  order  that  the  true 
facts  concerning  this  ^subject  may  be  known.  We 
asked  you  to  cooperate,  first  because  we  believe 
business  should  support  a  Government  inquiry  ol 
this  character,  secondly  because  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  con¬ 
duct  an  unbiased  investigation  for  which  there  is  real 
need. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  the  Commission  has 
issued  another  questionnaire  entitled  “Price  Study 
Schedules  for  Retailers”.  This  questionnaire  is 
supplementary  to  the  earlier  one  to  which  retailers 
so  generously  replied. 

There  is  evidently  some  confusion  existing  in  the 
minds  of  our  members  in  regard  to  filling  out  the 
second  questionnaire  on  this  subject,  judging  from 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  inquiries  being  ror 
ceived  at  our  office.  Once  again  we  urge  you  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on 
the  inquiry  which  they  are  conducting  on  resale 
price  maintenance.  While  the  questionnaire  at  first 
glance  appears  to  be  rather  formidable  and  unduly 
long,  nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  information 
it  solicits  will  be  very  valuable  to  the  Commission 
in  arriving  at  the  final  conclusions  of  the  study. 

This  is  an  undertaking  which  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  to  every  member  of  this  Association.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  position  in  regard  to  legalized  price  fixing 
has  been  determined  through  referendum  of  its 
members  and  is  well  known  in  retail  circles  through¬ 
out  our  country.  If  the  retailer  is  to  continue  to  be 
the  purchasing  agent  for  his  community,  he  must 
he  permitted  to  supply  his  customers  with  merchan¬ 
dise  which  they  demand  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  quality  of  the  merchandise  and  service  rendered, 
at  a  fair  margin  of  profit  to  himself  and  not  at 
prices  dictated  to  him  by  the  manufacturer,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  merit  of  the  product  and  the  costs  of 
production  and  distribution.  In  any  legalized  form 
of  price  fixing  the  incentive  for  economy  of  operation 
would  be  removed  and  merchants  would  be  trans- 
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formed  into  manufacturers'  selling  representatives. 
Retailing  would  be  stripped  of  the  fundamental  right 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  namely  freedom  of 
operations  in  order  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer  may  be  served. 

Let  us  repeat  again  what  we  have  said  before.  We 
believe  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  for 
its  object  a  study  of  this  subject  in  an  unbiased  way 
and  we  are  confident  that  its  interpretation  of  the 
facts  received  and  its  final  conclusions  will  settle  for 
all  time  that  legalized  price  fixing  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  is  wrong  in  principle,  uneconomic 
and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
buying  public. 

Soon  W e  Shall  Know  the  Facts 

Just  a  word  to  remind  you  that  the  first  Census 
of  Distribution  ever  undertaken  by  our  (Government 
is  now  under  way. 

As  an  Association  we  have  esteemed  it  a  privilege 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  advising  with  (Govern¬ 
ment  officers  in  the  preparation  of  their  plans  for 
this  gigantic  undertaking.  A  project  of  such  vast 
proportions  no  matter  how  carefully  planned  and 
executed  is  bound  to  have  its  limitations  especially 
when  one  considers  that  we  have  no  experience  to 
guide  us  in  an  inventory  of  this  nature.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
“Statistics  are  a  very  perishable  commodity”.  Census 
authorities  have  assured  us  that  the  findings  of  the 
Census  of  Distribution  will  be  made  available  during 
the  current  year.  This  census  will  be  valuable  to 
all  those  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  commodities 
only  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of 
the  data  received.  We  urge  every  retailer  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  share  towards  its  successful  completion. 

What  Price  Retailing? 

We  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  statement  quoted 
above  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  that 
statistics  are  a  perishable  commodity.  Last  year  we 
urged  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University,  to  which  is  donated  annually  a  substantial 
financial  contribution  from  the  budget  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  make  the  findings  of  their  Study  on  the 
Operating  Expenses  of  Department  Stores  and 
Specialty  Stores  available  in  May,  rather  than  in 
September  as  had  been  customary  in  the  past,  in 
order  that  these  data  may  be  available  to  members 
at  a  time  when  maximum  use  could  be  made  of  them. 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  with  the  prompt 
cooperation  of  our  members  was  able  to  accomplish 
this  in  1929.  Because  of  this  we  believe  that  the 
statistics  disseminated  this  year  have  proved  to  be 


far  more  valuable  to  the  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores  of  the  country  than  ever  before.  Once 
again  your  Board  of  Directors  have  authorized  an 
early  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  annual  survey 
on  operating  costs  and  the  Harvard  authorities  have 
again  assured  us  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  on 
their  part  to  release  its  findings  to  you  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  our  (])untrollers'  Congress  in  May. 

It  is  now  up  to  you.  The  questionnaires  will  be 
mailed  within  the  next  few  days  to  all  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  (Goods  Association.  We  will 
readily  agree  with  you  that  we  are  living  in  an  era 
of  too  many  questionnaires  but  this  is  one  study 
which  should  receive  the  support  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  specialty  store  holding  membership  in 
this  Association.  Your  Board  of  Directors  have  seen 
the  wisdom  of  appropriating  your  funds  for  this 
work.  This  study  depends  upon  your  prompt  and 
thorough  cooperation. 

The  Bulletin  Available  to  All  Your 
Executives 

(Jf  recent  months  members  have  been  requesting 
extra  copies  of  The  Bulletin  to  be  sent  regularly 
to  executives  in  their  organizations.  While  we  want 
to  be  modest  in  these  editorial  columns,  we  hope 
that  this  increased  demand  for  the  Association's 
Bulletin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  find  your 
official  organ  valuable  and  helpful.  WTthin  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  received  requests  from  member 
stores  ranging  from  four  to  forty  additional  copies. 

Our  budget  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  employ 
“cx>n8ervative  merchandising”  policies  in  regard  to 
Bulletin  production  and  distribution.  We  are 
sorry  that  when  the  number  of  additional  copies 
requested  is  unusually  large,  we  are  not  able  to 
supply  the  full  number  asked  for.  For  some  time 
past,  we  have  made  extra  copies  of  The  Bulletin 
available  to  all  executives  in  member  stores  upon 
payment  of  a  small  cost  to  cover  the  necessary  extra 
charges  of  printing  and  mailing.  We  don't  know 
whether  this  is  generally  known  by  our  members. 
It  would  help  us  in  planning  our  Bulletin  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  year  1930  if  you  would  furnish  us  with 
a  list  of  all  those  executives  in  your  organization  to 
whom  you  would  like  to  have  The  Bulletin  sent 
regularly.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  this,  in  order  that 
your  people  will  receive  issues  of  The  Bulletin 
regularly  during  the  coming  year. 
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Group  Buying  and  the  Manufacturer 

A  Speech  delivered  by  A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairnxan  of  the  Hoard  of  Directors, 

IVnt.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass,  at  the  Netv  England  Conference, 
Boston,  Friday,  Noz>cmber  22,  1929. 


The  present  President  of  the  United  States  is  an 
engineer.  The  prime  function  of  the  engineer 
is  to  do  a  job  in  the  most  efficient,  least  wasteful 
way.  A  business  grows  bigger,  as  its  markets  become 
more  wide-flung,  the  possibilities  of  waste  increase. 
The  basic  approach  to  any  problem  is  knowledge  of 
the  factors  which  compose  it.  From  the  time  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Taylor,  the  father  of  scientific  management,  to 
President  Hoover,  who  is  one  of  our  greatest  business 
thinkers,  business  has  lieen  increasingly  reminded  of 
the  necessity  it  is  under  to  analyze  its  problems,  to 
know  just  what  it  faces  before  it  acts. 

Forethought  Important — Our  hand-to-mouth  civil¬ 
ization  has  not  cultivated  the  habits  of  looking  into 
the  future.  Up  to  a  relatively  few  years  ago  a  business 
man  who  attempted  to  plan  his  course  of  action  not 
merely  for  next  month  but  for  a  year  from  next  month 
would  have  been  laughed  at.  Today  a  business  man 
who  does  not  lay  pretty  definite  plans  for  at  least  a 
year  ahead  is  a  back-number.  In  other  words,  exper¬ 
ience  has  made  business  realize  that  forethought  is 
the  safest  preliminary  to  successful  action. 

We  are  approaching  a  still  more  complicated  business 
era.  The  individual  business  can  not  much  longer 
plan  by  itself  for  the  future.  It  cannot  afford  to  make 
expensive  investments  to  carrj'  on  a  policy  which  the 
greater  wisdom  of  its  competitors  may  soon  disprove. 
Industries  must  increasingly  think  together. 

The  growth  of  trade  association  activities  symbolizes 
this  fact. 

Trade  Associations  are  Symbols  of  Cooperative 
Thinking — One  business  man  must  think  in  terms  of 
what  business  men  in  lines  quite  different  than  his  own 
are  doing.  That  is  why  we  hav'e  meetings  like  this 
today  and  why  we  have  organizations  like  the  New 
England  Council. 

On  one  side  the  growth  of  large  scale  manufacturing, 
and  on  the  other  large  scale  distribution,  as  reflected 
in  chains  and  mergers  and  group  buying,  necessitate 
a  new  kind  of  coojjerative  thinking.  The  manufacturer 
can  no  longer  autocratically  lay  his  plans  as  he  did 
in  the  good  old  days  when  the  retailer  took  what  he 
was  given  and  said  nothing.  The  retailer,  enjoying 
for  so  many  years  a  buyer’s  market,  is  in  grave  danger 
of  acquiring  an  autocratic  conplex  himself.  But  he  can¬ 
not  think  alone  any  more  than  the  manufacturer.  As 
business  grows  bigger  it  pays  higher  penalties  for  its 
mistakes.  This  fact  enforces  cooperative  thinking. 

Group  buying,  buying  by  mergers,  and  buying  by 
chain  stores,  are  still  in  their  infancy.  Like  any  grow¬ 
ing  child  they  have  made  plenty  of  mistakes.  Many 
a  manufacturer  I  know  would  like  to  chuck  group 
buying  out  of  the  window.  But  it  can’t  be  done.  Buy¬ 
ing  merchandise  in  large  quantities,  whether  it  be  by 
groups  of  affiliated  stores,  by  mergers,  or  by  chains, 
is  here  to  stay. 


The  new  path  is  not  easy  at  first  for  either  manu¬ 
facturer  or  retailer  to  follow.  It  is  a  great  wrench 
for  the  average  retailer  to  readajust  not  only  his  organ¬ 
ization  but  the  psychology  of  his  buying  force  so  that 
cooperative  or  centralized  buying  becomes  possible. 
Nevertheless  his  imagination  shows  him  the  utilimate 
advantages  to  be  expected  so  he  does  not  turn  back. 
Similarly,  the  manufacturer  who  thinks  imaginatively 
is  willing  to  scramble  over  many  difficult  hurdles  for 
the  sake  of  getting  on  to  the  business  high  road  of 
the  future. 

Team  Play  Between  Manufacturer  and  Retailer — 
The  retail  merger  and  the  cooperative  buying  group 
are  closely  allied.  Out  of  the  experience  our  store  has 
had  in  cooperative  purchasing,  I  would  like  to  draw 
some  instances  of  team  play  between  manufacturer 
and  retailer.  These  examples,  it  seems  to  me,  help  to 
indicate  the  way  that  business  must  travel  if  it  hopes 
to  acheive  sustained  properity. 

Group  buying,  that  is  purchasing  by  several  stores 
in  common  of  the  same  item,  may  take  several  forms. 
The  buying  may  be  done  by  one  buyer  for  the  whole 
group  participating,  or  by  a  committee  or  buyers  repre¬ 
senting  some  or  all  of  the  stores  concerned. 

We  are  discovering  in  the  Associated  Merchandising 
CorjKtration,  with  which  the  Filene  store  is  affiliated, 
that  the  real  factor  required  to  make  a  success  of  group 
buying  is  interchange  of  knowledge  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  retailer.  When  each  knows  what  the 
other  requires  in  order  to  function  efficiently,  that  is 
with  the  least  waste,  the  relationship  l)ecomes  mutually 
advantageous. 

Markdowns  and  Waste — Manufacturers  are  contin¬ 
ually  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  distribution  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  distribution  does  cost  too  much. 
But  the  responsibility  is  not  alwkys  the  retailer’s.  Mark- 
downs  are  a  flagrant  cause  of  waste.  Markdowns  mean 
either  that  the  retailer  has  bought  too  much  of  a  certain 
kind  of  merchandise  or  that  he  has  bought  merchandise 
that  will  not  sell.  To  the  extent  that  the  retailer  dictates 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  goods  which  he  buys  his 
failure  to  .sell  them  profitably  is  his  own  fault.  But 
suppose,  as  is  often  the  case,  he  has  completely  followed 
the  manufacturer’s  lead  as  to  quantity  and  kind,  trust¬ 
ing  on  the  manufacturer’s  judgment  and  prestige.  Then 
if  markdowns  on  these  goods  become  necessary  and 
the  cost  of  distribution  rises,  is  not  the  fault  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  quite  as  much  as  the  retailer’s? 

If  distribution  is  to  be  made  less  wasteful,  less  costly, 
the  manufacturer  must  learn  to  serve  the  distributor 
in  the  most  economical  and  intelligent  way,  just  as  the 
distributor  must  help  the  manufacturer  to  produce  with 
the  maximum  intelligence  and  economy. 

One  result  of  group  buying  has  been  to  bring  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  sales  managers  closer  together. 
\  manufacturer  of  furniture,  in  an  instance  I  happened 
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to  know  of,  was  able  to  reduce  substantially  the  number 
of  price  lines  he  was  making  simply  by  learning  through 
close  contact  with  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corp¬ 
oration  stores  where  the  greatest  price  demand  lay. 

Traditions  are  Obstacles  to  Progress — Traditions 
hold  back  business  advance  in  many  ways.  In  a  certain 
house  furnishing  industry  two  openings  a  year  has 
always  been  the  custom,  although  this  last  year  in  cer¬ 
tain  branches  of  the  industry,  a  third  opening  was 
instituted.  At  these  openings  samples  are  purchased, 
tried  out  in  the  stores,  and  by  a  process  of  trial  and 
error  the  line  is  established  for  the  next  six  months. 
l.amp  shade  manufacturers,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take 
an  example  from  a  somewhat  allied  industry,  get  out 
new  designs  constantly  thereby  stimulating  business. 
Recently  a  company  in  the  house  furnishing  industry 
1  just  mentioned  has  been  working  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  people  in  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corpor¬ 
ation  in  order  that  it  may  with  greater  safety  bring 
out  new  style  products  in  between  the  regular  openings^ 
Another  tradition  of  many  manufacturers  to  which 
retailers  object  is  that  of  the  “full  line.”  A  recent 
examination  of  one  of  the  .Associated  Merchandising 
Corporation  stores  showed  that  in  the  enamel  ware 
department  there  were  thirty  different  kinds  of  roasters. 
On  the  other  hand,  85%  of  the  roasters  sold  were  in 
six  of  these  numbers  and  the  balance  could  easily  have 
been  sold  from  four  additional  numbers.  Obviously, 
the  turnover  on  some  of  these  roasters  was  painfully 
slow.  It  was  of  no  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  to 
sell  them.  Suppose  the  manufacturers  of  some  of  these 
roasters,  instead  of  insisting  that  the  store  take  their 
full  line,  went  to  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  low  the 
turnover  on  some  items  of  their  line  was.  Would  they 
not  then  be  inclined  to  cease  making  certain  articles 
and  to  concentrate  on  manufacture  of  the  faster  moving 
numbers?  This  is  the  kind  of  information  a  store 
would  be  delighted  to  pass  on  to  manufacturers. 

The  Advance  Order — When  the  retailer  has  a  justi¬ 
fied  confidence  in  the  manufacturer’s  product,  he  can 
safely  afford  to  place  orders  in  advance  with  resultant 
economy  to  the  manufacturer.  The  doll  business,  as 
an  e.xample,  is  highly  seasonal.  Doll  orders  ordinarily 
are  not  placed  before  May  or  June.  There  is  little 
doll  production  in  July  and  August  because  the  heat 
injures  the  dolls’  heads.  A  doll  manufacturer  of  long¬ 
standing  excellent  reputation  offered  our  group  of 
stores  a  five  i)ercent  discount  off  the  regular  price  if 
orders  were  placed  in  February.  This  offer  was  accept¬ 
ed  to  the  extent  of  75%  of  the  usual  Christmas  orders. 

Advance  orders  are  a  boon  to  the  retailer  as  well 
as  the  manufacturer,  if  he  dares  to  place  them.  On 
style  merchandise  the  risk  of  placing  advance  orders 
is  great.  The  i)resent  situation  in  women’s  styles 
illustrates  this  perfectly.  .A  new  style  in  woment’s 
garments  is  emerging.  Of  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  Just  the  form  it  will  finally  take 
is  something  of  a  mystery  to  both  stores  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  ^leanwhile  those  manufacturers  have  fared 
most  well  who  have  done  their  experimenting  with  an 
eye  constantly  toward  the  reaction  of  the  public,  as 
rejKjrted  by  the  retail  trade. 

A  well-known  manufacturer  of  swimming  suits  would 
have  saved  himself  considerable  loss  last  season,  I  am 


sure,  if  he  had  consulted  more  carefully  with  retailers 
before  bringing  out  a  certain  suit  which  he  sought 
to  feature. 

When  the  manufacturer  deals  with  a  buying  group, 
which  represents  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  number 
of  popular  stores  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
he  may  rightly  feel  safer  in  planning  the  design  and 
quantities  of  his  merchandise  than  when  his  judgment 
is  based  on  random  opinion  of  individual  retailers 
brought  to  him  by  his  salesmen.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  of  centralized  buying  for  a  number  of  merged 
stores  and  also  for  chain  store  purchases. 

Group  buying  is  only  one  of  the  influences  which 
are  bringing  manufacturer  and  retailer  closer  together. 
The  need  which  many  manufacturers  have  found  of 
doing  their  own  jobbing  has  imposed  more  careful 
merchandising.  To  finance  service  stocks  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  business.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  do  so  unless  the 
manufacturer  were  sure  of  retail  trade’s  acceptance 
of  his  goods. 

Because  I  happen  to  he  a  retailer  I  have  given  in¬ 
stances  chiefly  of  how  the  manufacturer  in  contact 
with  the  group  judgment  of  stores  is  able  to  bring 
his  line  closer  to  j)opular  demand.  The  retailer,  of 
course,  as  every  gocjd  manufacturer  could  tell  you, 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  merchandising  judgment 
of  the  manufacturer  who  has  prestige  and  a  properly 
staffed  designing  department.  The  process  is  necessarily 
mutual.  Group  buying,  mergers  and  chains  are  inten¬ 
sifying  this  exchange  of  knowledge.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  l)elieve  they  are  here  to  stay. 

Policies  and  Relationships — Once  a  friendly  basis 
is  established  between  a  manufacturer  and  a  store  group 
every  effort  is  made  to  make  the  alliance  permanent, 
riie  manufacturer  is  anxious  to  keep  the  retailers  in 
com]x;tition  and  is  therefore  anxious  to  improve  his 
gcKxls,  his  prices  and  his  services.  The  retail  group, 
having  discovered  a  manufacturing  concern  which 
understands  the  groups’  needs  will  make  every  effort 
to  prefer  this  house  on  i)urchases.  to  bolster  it  up  when 
they  feel  it  is  making  mistakes  and  not  to  throw  it 
over  if  this  can  be  possibly  avoided.  Such  an  attitude, 
of  course,  is  not  prompted  by  sentiment.  It  is  just 
good  business. 

Let  us  supix).se  that  the  relationships  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  distributor  were  sensibly  adjusted,  what 
would  l)e  the  iK)licies  upon  which  these  relationships 
would  be  built  ? 

The  retail  merger,  or  chain  store  group,  would  re¬ 
cognize  that: 

1.  Its  business  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
purchasing  power  created  by  wages  and 
dividends  paid  by  industry.  It  would  not 
abuse  its  own  vast  purchasing  power  by 
unreasonably  hammering  down  producers’^ 
prices.  Indeed,  it  would  desire  that  every 
producer  from  which  it  buys  operate  at  a 
profit. 

2.  It  would  desire  likewise  that  those  who- 
made  its  goods  were  contributing  to  the 
national  purchasing  power  by  paying  fair 
wages. 

3.  The  retail  store  is  dependent  upon  having 
on  its  shelves  the  goods  people  will  buy  and 
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so  it  would,  through  organized  machinery, 
pass  along  to  the  producer  information 
which  would  i)ermit  the  producer  to  plan 
ahead  and  maintain  stability  of  employment 
and  so  add  to  purchasing  power. 

The  producer  ivould  piny  his  part  by: 

1.  Maintaining  his  ojierating  efficiency  so  as 
to  permit  him  to  sell  the  retailer  goods 
which  the  retailer  can  resell  at  a  price  which 
will  yield  a  profit  to  the  retailer  as  well  as 
himself. 

2.  Keeping  such  a  firm  control  on  his  produc¬ 
tion  so  as  to  avoid  an  unprofitable  surplus. 

3.  Seeking  at  every  turn  the  advice  of  the 
retailer  as  to  the  types,  quantity  and  the 
fjuality  and  the  design  of  merchandise  likely 
to  he  profitably  salable. 

If  these  few  precepts  for  manufacturer  and  retailer 
were  kept  in  mind.  I  am  willing  to  prophesy  that  a 
large  jiart  of  the  waste  which  now  characterizes  busi¬ 
ness  oj)erations  would  disappear. 

These  propositions  sound  very  simple,  as  I  have 
stated  them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the  apparently  simple 
things  in  life  w’hich  are  the  hardest  to  achieve,  the 
Golden  Rule,  for  e.xample. 

The  Great  Challenge — The  biggest  efficiency  is  to 
recognize  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences 
of  its  actions.  It  is  easy  for  the  retailer  to  think  he  is 
doing  the  shrewd  thing  when  he  forces  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  at  a  profitless  price.  It  is  infinitely  harder  for 
him  to  realize  that  profitless  business  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  inevitably  leads  to  cut-throat  competition,  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  industry',  low  wages,  labor  troubles 
and  unemployment.  Particularly  is  it  difficult  for  the 
retailer  to  li\-e  up  to  such  a  business  conviction  if  his 
competitors  are  pursuing  the  so-called  shrewder  method. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  manufacturer 
who  discriminates  among  his  customers — who  tries  to 
curr\'  favor  with  one  chain,  let  us  say.  by  selling  it 
more  cheaply  than  another  chain  which  buys  in  as 
great  quantity — is  likewise  fostering  economic  disorgan¬ 
ization.  The  chain  less  well  treated  must  continue  to 


compete.  To  maintain  its  own  profits  it  must  try  to 
extract  from  other  maAufacturers  selling  prices  which 
may  deny  these  manufacturers  an  adequate  profit.  All 
the  evils  which  follow  profitless  business  are  again 
launched  on  their  vicious  circle. 

The  bigger  the  unit,  whether  producer  or  distributor, 
which  maintains  a  non-cooperative  attitude,  the  greater 
will  be  the  economic  waste  and  disorganization  which 
it  will  create.  That  is  why  a  conviction  of  the  economic 
interde|)endence  of  manufacturer  and  retailer  is  so 
l)eculiarly  necessary  as  we  enter  an  era  of  larger  busi¬ 
ness  units. 

The  Business  Mans’  Institute — How  can  the  business 
world  generally  l)e  educated  to  this  cooperative  point 
of  view?  Having  attained  the  viewpoint,  how  can 
business  men  continuously  learn  to  apply  it  in  specific 
situations?  I  venture  this  suggestion; 

If  we  had  in  this  country  a  business  men’s  institute 
composed  of  equal  numlwrs  of  manufacturers  and 
retailers  which  met  at  frequent  intervals  to  discuss  the 
factors  in  their  relationship  and  how  their  activities 
could  l>e  more  closely  coordinated,  we  would  be  well 
on  our  way  to  the  elimination  of  economic  waste  and 
a  constructive  basis  for  all  business  dealings  from  which 
producers,  distributors  and  the  public  would  derive 
the  maximum  benefit. 

I  will  also  venture  a  more  specific  suggestion.  It  is 
that  in  the  New  England  Council,  and  jiarticularly  in 
its  Industrial  Committee,  New  England  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  have  all  the  machinery  necess¬ 
ary  to  set  up  such  business  men’s  institutes  tm  a  New 
England  basis.  I  feel  sure  that  Colonel  Payne’s  opening 
remarks  may  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  committee, 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  might  be  available  for  such 
a  service  as  this,  and  my  hope  is  that  you  will  take 
this  suggestion  literally  and  at  least  experiment  with 
the  plan.  The  recent  calling  of  a  conference  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Hoover,  representative  of  business  men  of  varied 
interests,  to  consider  the  present  state  of  business  and 
to  plan  for  its  future  is  ample  warrant,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  formation  in  New  hmgland  of  business  men’s 
institutes  representative  of  producers  and  distributors, 
to  consider  the  problem  of  their  economic  adjustment 
to  each  other. 


Thinking  Your  Way  Out 


Thinkitig  Your  Way  Out,  by  Hugh  Murrill.  Jr. — W  pages. 
Price  $2.00  single  copies — 6  or  more  $1.50.  The  Southern 
Furniture  Journal,  Publishers,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

In  a  relatively  brief  space,  Mr.  Murrill  effectively 
summarizes  some  of  the  changing  conditions  and  present 
day  problems  confronting  the  independent  retail  furni¬ 
ture  store.  Describing  the  industry  as  l)eing  in  a  state 
of  readjustment,  the  author  presents  three  hypothetical 
cases  illustrating  some  of  the  significant  changes  in 
furniture  merchandising  as  experienced  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  store.  A  brief  analysis  is  made  of  the  different 
types  of  retail  outlets  and  of  the  estimated  volume  of 


business  which  they  i)erform.  particular  attention  being 
called  to  the  merchandising  activities  of  interior  decora¬ 
tors,  department  stores,  chain  furniture  stores  and  man¬ 
ufacturers’  showrooms. 

Based  noon  this  analysis,  there  are  suggested  ten 
effective  methods  for  placing  the  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  of  indei)endent  furniture  stores  on  a  more  efficient 
and  profitable  l)asis.  Rather  than  l)eing  a  panacea  for 
all  ills,  these  points  are  suggested  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  thought  and  consideration  on 
the  part  of  indej)endent  merchants  in  solving  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems  and  in  meeting  more  effectively  pres¬ 
ent-day  competition. 
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Subject  Program — 19th  Annual  Convention 

Theme — The  Merchant’s  Part  in  Stabilizing  Business 

Effective  Merchandising,  and  Efficient  Operation  to 
Meet  Consumer  Demand  Require  Store-Mindedness 

February  3-4-5-6-7,  1930,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 


MONDAY  EVENING.  FEB.  3 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

DINNER  MEETING 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Presiding  Officer,  Ralph  C.  Hudson 
Ex-President,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

7:00  P.  M.  Annual  Dinner  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council,  with  Director*  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Good*  A**ociation 
and  Group  Chairmen  and  Director*. 

Mu*ical  Program — Instrumental  Trio. 

Addre** 

Pre*ident  Hoover’*  Stabilization  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Discussion  of  the  proRram  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  applied  and  pure  re¬ 
search  in  retail  distribution  by  the 
.\ssociation  the  .\ssociatc  (iroups, 
Universities  and  other  aRencies. 

Report*  of  Councillor*  and  Chairmen  of 
A**ociate  Group*. 

Report  on  Nomination  for  Director*  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Good*  A*- 
tociation. 


TUESDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  4 

PRESIDENT  S  OFFICIAL  BREAKFAST 
MEETING 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 


Taxation  Committee  —  C.  B.  Clark, 
Chairman. 

Tariff  Committee — Philip  LeBoutillier, 
Chairman. 

By-Laws  Committee — Alfred  B.  Koch, 
Chairman. 

10:20  A.  M.  Reading  of  Nomination*  for  New  Di¬ 
rector*. 

10:30  A.  M.  Recess. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  4 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 


10:30  A.  M.  to  2:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibit*. 

2:00  P.  M.  Presiding  Officer,  Pre*.  Alfred  B.  Koch. 
2:10  P.  M.  Keynote  Address — How  Can  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Help  to  Stabilize  Business? 
2:40  P.  M.  How  Management  Can  Effect  Scientific 
Control  in  Modern  Business. 


3:10  P.  M.  The  Importance  of  Store-Mindedness  in 
Carrying  Out  the  Retailer’s  Function. 

Discussion  by 
A  Store  Manager. 

A  Sales  Promotion  Manager. 

A  Merchandise  Manager. 

Controller. 


4:10  P.  M.  Polishing  Up  The  Greatest  Asset. 
4:30  P.  M.  Election  of  Officers. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

5:00  P.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 


7:45  A.  M. 
8:00  A.  M. 


8:45  A.  M. 
8:50  A.  M. 
9:10  A.  M. 

9:30  A.  M. 


9:35  A.  M. 


Registration. 

President’s  Breakfast  given  by  Officers 
and  Directors  to  Officers  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Record  of  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Call  to  Order. 

Address. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  4 

THE  SMOKER 
Grand  Ballroom 


Address. 

7:30 

P.M. 

Report  on  Association  Work  of  1929. 
Appointment  of  Convention  Committees. 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  Ballot¬ 

8:00 

P.M. 

ing. 

8:05 

P.  M. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

8:15 

P.  M. 

Report*  by  Standing  Committees. 

Trade  Relations  Committee — A.  Lincoln 

8:40 

P.  M. 

Filene,  Chairman. 


to  8:00  P.  M.  Visit  Exhibits. 

Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  C.  B.  Clark,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Musical  Program. 

Progressiveness  in  1930  Net  Only  WiH 
Be  Essential  But  Fashionable. 
Question  Box — Current  Retailing  Prob¬ 
lems. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS- 
MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


10:45  A.  M. 
11:15  A.  M. 
12:00  M. 


Penonnel  Work  a*  a  Store*Minded  Job. 
Ditcuasioo. 

Luncheon — Soutbeaat  Ballroom. 

Round  table  diacuaaion  on  Small  Store 
Problem*. 


Joint  Meeting — Grand  Ballroom 


0:30  A.  M. 


0:45  A.  M. 


10:45  A.  M. 


12:15  P.  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Chairman,  Peter  V.  Bouterse,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers  and  the  Controller. 

Discussion. 

A  Merchandise  Manager. 

A  Controller. 

Merchandise  Control  by  Departmental 
Sub-Divisions  or  Classifications. 

Discussion. 

A  Merchandise  Manager. 

A  Controller. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 


Southeast  Ballroom 


9:30  A.  M. 


0:35  A.  M. 
10:15  A.M. 
10:45  A.  M. 


10:55  A.  M. 

11:25  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Earle  Powers,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia. 

Present  Day  Trends  in  Store  Layout. 

Discussion. 

Simplification  and  Standardization  of 
Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies. 

Progress  report  of  Committee  on  Field 
Study  in  New  York  and  Boston 
Stores. 

Practical  Aspects  of  Survey  in  Six 
Typical  Stores.  Illustrated  by 
stereopticon,  charts  and  physical 
demonstration. 

Benefits  Stores  Have  Already  Gained 
From  the  Survey  —  From  the 
Viewpoint  of  Training,  Peking 
and  Purchasing. 

Discussion. 

Cutting  the  Store’s  Expense  Bill 
Through  Simplification  and  Stand¬ 
ardization. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Salle  Moderne 

9:30  A.  M.  Csdl  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

9:35  A.  M.  Business  Session. 

10:15  A.  M.  Personnel  Work  Promote*  Store-Mind- 
ednes*. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 


Exhibit  Room  2 


9:30  A.  M. 

9:45  A.  M. 

10:15  A.  M. 
11:00  A.  M. 
11:45  A.M. 
12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  E.  F.  Cosgriff,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  New  York. 

Eliminating  Wasteful  Practices  in  the 
Receiving  Department  Through 
S  tore-  M  i  ndednes  s. 

The  Traffic  Manager’s  Responsibility  in 
Merchandising. 

The  Practicability  of  Retailing  Invoices 
from  Merchsmdise  Orders. 

Results  Obtained  For  Store*  Through 
Group’s  Survey  Service. 

Status  of  Rate  Cases  Before  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Which 
Group  Has  Participated. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Parlor  1 

Thk.me:  Store-Mimledness  in  Sales  Promotion 


9:30  A.  M. 
9:40  A.M. 

10:10  A.  M. 

10:40  A.  M. 
11:10  A.M. 
12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order.  Address  by  Chairman. 
The  General  Manager  Look*  at  Ssdes 
Promotion. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  Look*  at 
Store  Management. 

What  Is  the  Future  of  Sales  Promotion? 
Discussion. 

Adjournment. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 


IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Exhibit  Room  5 


9:30  A.  M. 

9:35  A.  M. 

10:00  A.  M. 

10:30  A.  M. 
11:00  A.  M. 

11:30  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 


Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  George  H.  Wilson,  Saks-Her- 
ald  Square,  New  York. 

Place  of  Import  Department  in  Store 
Minded  Organization. 

Detsuled  Outline  Store  Import  Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Routine. 

Store  Importing  As  Retsiiler*  See  It. 

Store  Importing  as  Importing  Whole¬ 
saler  See*  It. 

The  Importing  Store*  Responsibility  in 
Helping  Maintain  National  Prosper¬ 
ity. 

Adjournment. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 

9: 30  A.  M.  Call  to  Ortier. 

Chairman,  C.  G.  Hobart,  Wieboldt 
Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

9:35  A.  M.  Ways  and  Means  of  Reducing  Breakage 
in  the  DeliTery  Department. 
Discussion. 

10:15  A.  M.  Methods  of  Checking  and  Recording 
Customers’  Viewpoint  of  Drirers’ 
Actions. 

Discussion. 

11:00  A.  M.  Selection  and  Training  of  Drivers  from 
a  Safety  Standpoint. 

Discussion. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment.  > 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  5 

General  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  RtMiucing  Expense  by  the  Elimination 
of  Waste 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Victor  \V.  Sincere,  President, 
National  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

2:15  P.  M.  Planning  Your  Selling  Compensation. 
2:30  P.  M.  Waste  in  Advertising. 

2:45  P.  M.  The  Cost  of  Customer  Returns. 

3:00  P.  M.  Reducing  Store  Supply  Costs. 

3:15  P.  M.  Economies  in  Delivery  Operations. 

3:30  P.  M.  Waste  in  Transportation. 

3:45  P.  M.  Avoiding  Waste  in  Operation. 

4:00  P.  M.  Maintenance  Economies. 

4:15  P.  M.  Elimination  of  Useless  Reports  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  Labor. 

4:30  P.  M.  Will  the  Expense  Trend  for  1930  Con¬ 
tinue  Upward?  (A  message  sum- 
msurizing  and  tying  up  the  individual 
recommendations  of  the  preceding 
speakers). 

5:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  5 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Grand  Ballroom 

8:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairmsm. 

8:10  P.  M.  Some  Important  Conclusions  from  an 
Analysis  of  Changes  in  Consumer 
Demand. 

8:50  P.  M.  What  Do  Our  Current  Figures  Show? 

(A  Forecast  of  Business  for  the  Re¬ 
tailer). 

9:15  P.  M.  Essentials  For  1930  Business. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 
Chairman:  Easle  Po^vers,  Store  Supt. 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Theme:  “Maintaining  Sales  Clerks’  Earnings 
Through  Efficient  Management” 

Presiding:  Percy  S.  Straus,  Vice  President, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

9:30  A.  M.  Presentation  of  Theme. 

9:45  A.  M.  Maintaining  Sales  Clerks’  Earnings  in 
Relation  to  Net  Sales  and  Selling 
Costs — Findings  of  the  Sales  Clerks’ 
Compensation  Study  in  Women’s 
Hosiery,  Women’s  Ready- to- Wear, 
Men’s  Clothing,  and  House  Furnish¬ 
ings  Departments  in  Thirty  Typical 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Stores. 

10:30  A.  M.  Discussion — Management’s  Opportunity 
to  in  Maintaining  Earnings  During  ThU 

11:30  A.  M.  Transition  Period  Through: 

.Analysis  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Func¬ 
tion  of  the  Sales  Clerk's  Job. 

Analysis  of  the  Service  Function  of  the 
Sales  Clerk’s  Job. 

Special  Emphasis  on  Employment  and 
Training. 

Development  of  Personnel  Reviews. 

11:30  A.  M.  Reducing  Customer  Returns — Presenta¬ 
tion  of  Outline  of  Manual  on  Re¬ 
turns. 

12:15  P.  M.  Development  of  Mesuurement  Specifi¬ 
cations  for  Merchandise  Sizes. 

12:30  P.  M.  Discussion. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
Southeast  Ballroom 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Ernest  Katz,  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

9:45  A.  M.  Organization  and  Functions  Generally 
Recognized  as  Belonging  to  the 
Office  of  the  Controller. 

10:15  A.M.  Organization  and  Functions  Not  Com¬ 
mon  to  Every  Controller’s  Office. 

10:45  A.  M.  Discussion. 

12:00  M.  Luncheon — Control  Functions  in  a  Small 

Store. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Ready-to-Wear  Divisional  Meeting 

Theme;  The  Problem  of  the  New  Silhouette 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

9:45  A.  M.  The  Problems  of  the  New  Silhouette. 

What  Are  Some  of  the  Obstacles  in 
Putting  Over  This  Style? 

What  are  Some  of  the  Fitting  Prob¬ 
lems? 
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What  is  the  Customer’s  reaction  to  the 
New  Silhouette  and  what  modifica¬ 
tions,  if  any,  can  be  expected  for  the 
Spring? 

11:00  A.  M.  Color  Coordination  in  the  Ready-to- 
Wear  Division. 

What  is  the  most  practical  procedure 
in  getting  a  uniformity  in  color 
throughout  the  store  ? 

How  can  the  Standard  Color  Card  be 
used  by  the  Ready-to-W'ear  Divi¬ 
sion? 

11:30  A.  M.  Establishing  and  Maintaining  Complete 
Assortments  of  Ready -to -Wear. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Ready-To-Wear  Accessories  Divisional  Meeting 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

9:45  A.  M.  Maintaining  Standards  of  Quality  in 
Ready-to-Wear  Accessories. 

10:30  A.  M.  Developing  Effective  Control  in  Ready- 
to-Wear  Accessories. 

11:00  A.  M.  Coordinating  the  Accessories  Division 
with  the  other  apparel  departments 
of  the  Store. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Home  Furnishings  Divisional  Meeting 

Theme:  Better  Merchandising  of  Home 
Furnishings  in  1930 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

9:45  A.  M.  Color  Coordination  in  the  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Department. 

10:10  A.  M.  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Establishing 
Price  Lines  and  Assortments. 

10:30  A.  M.  Raising  the  Standards  of  Quality  in 
Home  Furnishings. 

10:50  A.  M.  What  Shall  Be  the  Retailers*  Attitude 
toward  Open  Showrooms? 

11:10  A.  M.  Cooperation  Between  the  Retailer  and 
the  Manufacturer  in  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings.  A  few  typical  examples. 

11:30  A.  M.  What  is  the  Future  of  the  Floor  Cover¬ 
ings  Business? 

11:45  A.  M.  Report  on  Trade  Abuses  in  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings. 

12:00  M.  Adjourntiient.  ’ 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
in  cooperation  with 
BUREAU  OF  COSTUME  ART 
Piece  Goods  Divisional  Meeting 
Theme:  How  Shall  We  Get  Piece  Goods 
Business  for  the  Coming  Year? 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairman. 

9: 45  A.  M.  Selling  the  Piece  Goods  Customer  Better 
Fitting  Clothes. 


10:10  A.  M.  How  Can  We  Help  Our  Present  Piece 
Goods'  Customers  and  Make  New 
Ones? 

10:30  A.  M.  What  Special  Promotions  Can  We  Build 
Around  Fabrics  for  1930? 

10:50  A.  M.  Getting  "A  $25,000  Day”  for  Piece  Goods 
11:10  A.  M.  Establishing  and  Maintaining  Complete 
Assortments  in  Piece  Goods. 

11:30  A.  M.  Selling  the  Customer  Individuality  in 
Color. 

12:00  M.  -Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  6 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 

Men’s  and  Boys*  Clothing  and  Furnishings 
Divisional  Meeting 

9:30  A.  M.  Call  to  Order:  Address  by  Chairmsm. 

10:00  A.  M.  Why  Is  Men’s  Clothing  Business  Declin¬ 
ing? 

10:30  A.  M.  What  has  been  the  Effect  of  Seasonal 
and  Special  Sales  on  the  Men’s 
Clothing  Business? 

11:00  A.  M.  Establishing  and  Maintaining  Complete 
Assortments  in  Men’s  Clothing  and 
Furnishings. 

11:30  A.  M.  Incomplete  Stock  as  a  Cause  for  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Markdowns. 

12:00  M.  Adjournment. 

THURSD-4Y  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 
Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  aste  in  Advertising 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order.  Address  by  Chairman. 

2:10  P.  M.  Waste  in  Newspaper  Advertising. 

2:30  P.  M.  What  Can  the  Newspaper  Publisher  Do 
to  Make  Retail  Advertising  More 
Effective? 

2:50  P.  M.  Waste  in  Advertising  Media  Other  Than 
Newspapers. 

3:10  P.  M.  Discussion  on  Above  P«^>ers. 

3:30  P.  M.  The  Renaissance  of  Horse  Sense. 

3:50  P.  M.  How  Much  Time  Does  the  Advertising 
Man  Waste  Every  Day  and  Is  It 
All  Necessary? 

4:20  P.  M.  Adjournment. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  Delos  VV’alker,  Assistant  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc. 

2:05  P.  M.  Trends  in  Fstshion  Training. 

2:30  P.  M.  Demonstration  of  Fashion  Training  in 
Ready-to-Wear. 

3:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 

3:15  P.  M.  Demonstration  of  Fashion  TraiiiiBg  hi 
House  Furnishings. 

4:00  P.  M.  Discussion. 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

TRAFFIC  GROUP 
Parlor  1 

2:M  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Receiving 
Supt.,  Strawbriclge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

2: OS  P.  M.  The  New  Price  Marking  Manual. 

2:30  P.  M.  Proposed  Basis  of  Settling  Loss  and 
Damage  Claims. 

3:00  P.  M.  Receiving  Department  Methods  in  a 
Modern  Store. 

3:45  P.  M.  Round  Table  Discussion  of  Traffic,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Marking  Problems. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

IMPORT  MANAGERS’  GROUP 
Exhibit  Room  5 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman.  George  H.  Wilson.  Saks — 
Herald  Square.  New  York. 

2:05  P.  M.  Tariff  Making  and  Brief  History  United 
States  Tariffs. 

2:30  P.  M.  Proposed  New  Tariff  Rates  and  Esti¬ 
mated  Effect  on  Cost  of  Store  Im¬ 
ports. 

3:00  P.  M.  The  United  States  Customs  Organiza¬ 
tion. 

3:30  P.  M.  Effective  Import  Traffic  Handling. 

4:00  P.  M.  Place  of  Import  Managers  Division  in 
Associations’  Lineup. 

4:30  P.  M.  Import  Division  Plans  for  Next  Year. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEB.  6 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 
Exhibit  Room  6 

2:00  P.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

Chairman,  hVed  C.  Schatz,  Joseph  Horne 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

2:05  P.  M.  The  How,  When  and  Why  in  Reclaim¬ 
ing  Crankcase  Oil. 

Discussion. 

2:50  P.  M.  Package  Vehicle  Body  Design — Speci¬ 
fication  and  Maintenance — A  Guide 
in  Making  New  Purchases. 

Discussion. 

3:35  P.  M.  The  Use  of  Pneumatic  and  Solid  Tires 
for  Electric  Vehicles. 

Discussion. 

4:20  P.  M.  Types  and  Experiences  of  Batteries  for 
Electric  Vehicles. 

Discussion. 

5:00  P.  M.  Adjournment. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEB.  6 

THE  19th  ANNUAL  BANQUET 

Grand  Ballroom 

Toastmaster — Alfred  B.  Koch 

0: 45  P.  M.  Reception. 

7:00  P.  M.  Invocation. 

7:05  P.  M.  Banquet  Service. 

8:40  P.  M.  Musical  Program. 

8:50  P.  M.  Annoucement  of  Election  of  Officers. 
9:15  P.M.  Address. 

9:35  P.  M.  Musical  Program. 

9:45  P.M.  Address. 

10:30  P.  M.  Dancing. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  7 

PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Presiding  Officer:  .\lfheu  B.  Koch,  President 
10:00  A.  M.  Call  to  Order. 

10:05  A.  M.  Employment  as  an  Expression  of  Store- 
Mindedness. 

10:30  A.  M.  Individual  Qualifications  for  Specific 
Departments. 

11:00  A.  M.  A  Review  of  the  Convention  from  a 
Newspaperman’s  Point  of  View. 
11:30  A.  M.  Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

12:00  M.  Recess  for  Luncheon  Meeting  and 
Fashion  Pageant. 

FRIDAY  NOON,  FEB.  7 

LUNCHEON  FOR  ALL  DELEGATES 
AND  FASHION  PAGEANT 

Grand  Ballroom 

12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting.  Auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Chairman.  President  .Alfred  B.  Koch. 
Musical  Program. 

12:30  P.  M.  Address — Fashion  Trends  of  1930. 

PAGEANT  OF  FASHION 

Presented  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Cos¬ 
tume  .Art  .Association  and  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .Association  and  leading 
manufacturers. 
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Simplification  of  Paper  Bag  Sizes 

Stressing  the  economy  of  a  simpijication  of  paper  bag  sices,  a  valuable  sun'e\ 
has  been  made  by  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Supply  Manager’s  Association  of  Xew 
York,  of  U’hich  Richard  IV.  Greve  is  President.  The  findings  are  sumnuiriced 
by  H.  Nelson  Street,  Secretary  of  The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
Committee  in  charge  is  indebted  to  Maurice  Roscnfeld  for  his  valuable 
assistance. 


The  Supply  Managers  connected  with  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York,  of  which 
Philip  LeBoutillier,  President  of  Best  &  Co.  is 
president,  last  February  organized  a  separate  association 
which  they  named  Retail  Dry  Goods  Supply  Managers’ 
Association  and  elected  Richard  W.  Greve  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.  Inc.,  president.  Of  the  many  purposes  of 
that  organization,  probably  the  most  important  is  the 
study  of  supplies  used  by  the  various  department  stores 
in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and  their  simplification  and 
standardization. 

Survey  on  Paper  Bags — One  of  the  first  surveys  to 
be  made  was  that  of  paper  bags,  which  has  now  reached 
a  stage  where  the  Association  feels  warranted  in  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  retail  stores  throughout  the  country  for 
their  information.  The  report  is  not  final ;  in  fact  any 
recommendations  as  to  simplification  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  must  be  tentative  and  must  go  through  a  trial  be¬ 
fore  final  adoption,  and  even  then  must  be  flexible  to 
allow  for  future  changes  due  to  changes  in  merchandise. 

To  make  a  thorough  study  of  paper  bags  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider 

Size  of  Bag 

Weight  of  Paper 

Quality  of  Paper 

Color  of  Paper 

Style  of  Bag 

Center  or  Side  Seam 

Serrated  Edge  or  Die-cut 

Purpose  &  Use  of  Bag 

Dimensions  of  Lip  &  Bottom 

The  Committee,  realizing  that  “Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  day’’  and  also  that  progress  could  be  made  quicker 
by  going  one  step  at  a  time,  decided  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  reducing  the  number  of  sizes  of  bags.  In 
doing  this,  however,  they  found  it  necessary  to  partially 
include  weight  of  paper,  style  of  bag.  as  well  as  its 
purpose  and  use. 

This  report  is  not  intended  to  cover  exceptional  types 
of  bags  such  as  would  be  foun,d  in  the  grocery  and 
candy  departments  or  that  would  be  used  for  umbrellas, 
satchels,  etc.  Reports  were  received  from  16  different 
department  stores  in  the  Metropolitan  district  of  New 
York. 

You  will  note  that  16  stores  reported  seventy-six 
different  sizes  of  bags  (if  all  kinds  of  bags  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  there  would  be  a  total  of  107  sizes). 
Fifty-eight  of  the  seventy-six  sizes  were  found  not  to 
be  duplicated  in  any  other  stores.  A  summary  of  dupli¬ 
cations  that  did  exist  in  the  remaining  18  sizes  is  of 
interest. 


1  Size  found  in  13  different  stores 


1  ” 

’’  ”  11 

1  ’’ 

”  ’’  10 

1  ’’ 

»*  ff  ^ 

2  ’’ 

”  ”  8 

3  ’’ 

>’  »  4 

3  ’’ 

”  ,.5. 

4  ” 

”  ’’  3 

6  ’’ 

”  ”  2 

Fifty-four  sizes  were  found  only  once  in  all  stores. 
This  would  indicate  that  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
standardization  among  stores  in  the  selection  of  bag 
sizes. 

Note  what  slight  differences  between  some  sizes : 


4  X  654 

554x  7 

7  x1054 

854x1154 

1154x1154 

4  x6H 

S54x  754 

754x1054 

854x1154 

15 

xl8^ 

4  X  654 

6x9 

754x11 

854x12 

15 

xl9 

4  X  6K 

6  X  954 

8  X  954 

9  xl2 

18 

x22H 

454x  654 

654x  954 

854x1054 

954x1254 

18 

x23 

554x1154 

654x  954 

8  xl2 

954x1154 

554x1154 

7  xlO 

854x12 

1B4x1154 

Ordinarily,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  number  of  sizes 
of  bags  we  would  divide  them  into  groups  and  select 
the  size  for  each  group  that  would  include  the  most 
sizes.  In  this  case,  however,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  actually 
measured  the  merchandise  placed  with  different  sizes 
of  paj^r  bags  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  included  in  these  76  sizes  of  bags  could  be 
placed  in  22  sizes  as  follows : 


3Hx  6% 
4  X  61/2 

4  x6H 

4y2x  Tyi 

5  X  7*4 


SViX  SVi 

5^x15 
6%x  954 

6^x  9^2 
7  xlO 


854x10^4 

8k»xllJ4 

8^xllf4 

8}4xll 


9  xl2 
854x25 
10  xl4 
12  xlS 


13  xl8 
15  xl9 
17  x21 
21  x24 


A  further  analysis  and  simplification  reduced  these 
22  sizes  to  12  sizes  as  follows: 


4  X  6*/4  5*4x15  8*4x12  10  xl4  15  xl9 

5  X  7*4  654x  9*4  854x25  12  xl5  17  x21 

13  xl8  21  x24 


Preliminary  Report — ^Accepting  his  recommendation, 
the  Committee  sent  to  the  Supply  Managers  of  the 
various  department  stores  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
a  copy  of  their  preliminary  report.  They  were  asked 
to  study  these  12  sizes,  consult  with  their  packing  de¬ 
partments,  and  ascertain  if  their  store  could  accept  the 
12  sizes,  and,  furthermore,  if  additional  sizes  were 
found  absolutely  necessary,  to  report  that  list  of  addi¬ 
tional  sizes.  This  study  was  carefully  undertaken  by 
the  Supply  Managers  and  the  heads  of  the  packing  de¬ 
partment  with  the  result  that  the  12  sizes  were  accepted 
and  an  additional  23  sizes  reported,  bringing  the  total 
up  to  35  sizes.  This  was  an  embarrassing  figure  and 
one  which  the  Committee  hesitated  to  recommend  as  a 
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Summary  of  Uses  and  Types  of  Bags  By  Sizes  and  Basis  Weights 

This  summary  is  an  analysis  of  the  size,  type,  basis  weight,  and  purpose  of  each  bag.  ‘^Purpose”  in  the  sense 
of  whether  it  is  used  for  ‘^take  with”  or  ‘"send”.  Each  one  of  these  two  major  classifications  is  sub'divided 
into  the  type  of  bag  used  for  the  purpose.  Opposite  the  size  of  each  bag  the  basis  weight  of  the  bag  is  en« 
tered  in  the  proper  classification  column,  and  in  the  second  column  the  number  of  stores  using  each  size. 
Sometimes  this  number  does  not  agree  with  the  number  of  entries  in  the  respective  columns.  This  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  least  one  store  was  found  to  be  using  rather  heavy  Die-cut  Bags  for  both 
“take  with”  and  “send”. 


TAKE-WITHS 

SENDS 

Total  No. 
of  Stores 

Serrated 

String  and 

Serrated 

String  and 

Using  Each 

Edge 

Die-cut 

Button 

Special 

Edge 

Die-cut 

Button 

Bag  iiizes 

Size 

B.  W. 

B.  W. 

B.  W. 

B.  W. 

B.  W. 

B.  W. 

B.  W. 

iViX. 

1 

30 

-  _ 

_ 

- 

- 

1 

1 

2 

25 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5^ 

30 

- 

_ 

_ 

- - 

1 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4  X  6% 

8 

25-25-25 

30-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4  X  6k 

4  X 

5  X  714 

1 

1 

13 

— 

50 

30 

30-30-30 

— 

— 

— 

50 

— 

25-25-25 

30-30-30 

50 

— 

30-30 

— 

50 

— 

S  xWA 

1 

— 

60 

— 

— 

— 

60 

— 

5  x25 

1 

_ 

45 

_ 

— 

— 

1 

S^xllK 

1 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5^x1 1/2 

1 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5}4x  7 

1 

■ - 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

S/2X  7^ 

1 

■ 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5^x  8K 

1 

— 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

514x1614 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

54:ixl3^ 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

— 

6x9 

5 

-  -  - 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

6  X  9}4 

6  xl4 

1 

1 

— 

— 

55 

30 

— 

— 

—MW 

6  xl6 
6^x  9J4 

1 

10 

30 

25-25-25 

30-30-30 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

35 

6}4xl5 

1 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7  x9J4 

1 

' 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7  X  9/, 

7  xlO 

7  xWA 

1 

1 

1 

— 

35 

— 

30 

— 

45 

60 

60 

_ 

60 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

7  xl7 

1 

45  ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7^xl0{4 

1 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7}4xll 

8  X  9/2 

1 

3 

— 

— 

_ 

70 

- 

8  xl2 

8  x26 

8j4xlOK 

2 

1 

1 

30 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

— 

45 

— 

8^xim 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

854x14/2 

1 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8/2x11/ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8/xl2 

3 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8/2x24 

1 

25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

9  xl2 

5 

30 

— 

— 

9/xll/ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

52 

— 

— 

— 

9/2x12/2 

1 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9/2x15/2 

1 

— 

60 

— 

40 

— 

— 

10  xll/ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

_ 

' 

10  xl2 

8 

40 

60 

— 

30-40-40 

40-40-45 

- 

60 

—MM 

10  xl3 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

30 

— 

— 

— 

10  xl4 

4 

30-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1^x11/ 

1 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11/2x11/ 

3 

25 

50 

— 

■ 

■ 

— 

■ 

ll/xl3 

4 

— 

— 

50 

40-40-50 

— 

— 

— 

ll/xH/ 

1 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ll/xl5 

1 

35 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

12  xl3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 
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TAKE-WITHS  SENDS 


Bag  Sizes 

Total  No. 
of  Stores 
Fsing  Each 
Sizes 

Serrated 

Edge 

B.  W. 

Die-cut 
B.  W. 

String  and 
Button 

B.  W. 

Special 

B.  W. 

Serrated 

Edge 

B.  W. 

Die-cut 
B.  W. 

String  and 
Button 

B.  W. 

12  xl4 

2 

41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

— 

12  xl5 

2 

30 

— 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

12  x23 

1 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13  xl3 

2 

— 

— 

40-45 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13  xl5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

13  xl8 

3 

30-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13^x13;^ 

2 

30 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15  xlBii 

1 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15  xl9 

ISiixWA 

11 

1 

25-26-30 

30-30-33‘4 

35-40 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17  x21 

5 

25-30-30-35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17  x26 

1 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18  xZZVi 

1 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18  x23 

4 

26-30-40 

— 

— 

— 

- 1 

— 

— 

19  x24 

1 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20  x27 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

21  x24 

22  x30 

7 

1 

25-30-35 

35-40 

80 

23  x26 

1 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23  x50 

1 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  76 

59 

37 

7 

29 

2 

2 

The  basis  zecights  referred  to  aboz’e  are  basis  24  .i-  30,  count  480. 


simplification.  In  an  effort  to  gain  a  further  simplifica¬ 
tion  the  35  sizes  were  tentativ^ely  adopted  and  the  Sup¬ 
ply  Managers  asked  to  consider  them  as  adopted  and 
then  figure  out  what  would  be  their  approximate  re¬ 
quirements  for  each  size  for  1930.  When  these  figures 
were  reported  a  chart  was  made  showing  each  stores 
volume  for  each  of  the  sizes.  A  study  of  these  figures 
showed  that  of  a  total  volume  of  42,0^.200  paper  bags, 
93^  was  for  15  sizes  only. 

Realizing  the  difference  in  character  and  size  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  the  Committee  felt  that  it  would  be 
justified  in  eliminating  from  its  recommendation  those 
sizes  which  call  for  only  a  small  volume  or  were  used 
by  only  one  store  for  merchandise  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  individual  or  unusual.  The  sizes  which  were 
excluded  for  that  reason  are  as  follows ; 


2>4xl0 

S^xlSA 

6l4x  9A 

9U’x!l'/> 

12  x23 

3%x  5A 

BA 

7  xl7 

8^4x11^ 

1114x13 

3r4xl2 

5^x  7 

8  X  9VS 

9;/>xl2>4 

18  x23 

5^4x11^ 

5  x25 

8  xl2 

The  Committee  realizes  that  it  cannot  recommend 
a  list  of  sizes  which  is  lOO'T  jierfect.  Xo  two  stores 
are  alike  and  allowance  must  be  made  for  store  individ¬ 
uality.  The  Committee,  in  making  its  best  list  of  sizes 
selected  from  the  two  different  tahulations;  first,  those 
sizes  having  the  largest  volume,  and  second,  those  sizes 
used  by  the  most  number  of  stores.  Having  this  in  mind 
the  Committee  now  submits  the  following  list  as  cover¬ 
ing  93%  of  the  paper  bag  requirements  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  making  up  the  membership  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  New  York  stores  which  carry 
not  only  a  great  variety  of  merchandise  but  do  a  volume 
business  of  $500,000,000. 


4  X  6A 

654x  954 

10 

xl2 

12 

xl5 

15 

xl9 

5  X  7}4 

7  xlO 

10 

xl4 

13 

xl8 

17 

x21 

554x15 

854x12 

1154x1154 

1354x1354 

21 

x24 

(Continued 


In  studying  these  15  sizes  the  Committee  cautions 
you  to  keep  in  mind  that  this  recommendation  has  not 
been  finally  adopted.  The  Supply  Manager,  realizing 
the  imjx)rtance  of  the  practical  experience  of  the  Pack¬ 
ing  Department  will  naturally  ask  that  department’s 
advice  beft)re  adopting  the  list,  and  even  after  that,  the 
sizes  must  be  accepted  in  a  spirit  of  a  try-out.  It  is 
very  reasonable  to  predict  that  in  some  stores  these 
sizes  cannot  be  wholly  accepted  whereas  in  others,  prob¬ 
ably  even  a  smaller  list  would  be  found  more  suitable. 

Xo  attempt  is  being  made  at  this  time  to  offer  any 
recommendations  as  to  the  tensile  strength  or  weight 
of  the  pa])er,  nor  any  recommendations  as  to  whether 
you  should  use  die  cuts,  serrated  edge,  patented  flaps, 
clasp  enveloi)es.  string  and  button,  or  any  one  of  the 
numerous  styles  of  bags,  nor  is  the  Committee  suggest¬ 
ing  that  you  substitute  {)aiKT  bags  for  boxes. 

The  sole  i)urpose  of  this  report  is  to  inform  those, 
who  are  interested,  of  the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Supply  Managers  identified  with  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  of  X"ew  York  in  their  study  of  paper  bags. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  survey  and  reix)rt.  even  though 
incomplete,  will  prove  of  assistance  ot  those  who  are 
trying  to  solve  their  jiajH-r  bag  problem. 

The  Committee 

J.  H.  Edwards  of  Bloomingdale  Bros..  Inc.,  was 
given  the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  to  study  Set 
Up  Boxes ;  Ma.x  Sentlowitz  of  B.  Altman  &  Co., 
chairmanship  of  Corrugated  Boxes  Committee;  Sol 
Underndorfer  of  Franklin  Simon  &  Co..  Inc.,  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Folding  Box  Committee.  Miss  L. 
I.a\-erty  of  James  A.  Hearn  &  Son  Inc..  Chairman¬ 
ship  of  Twine  Committee:  H.  Byron  of  Stern 
Bros,  chairmanship  of  Coal  Committee ;  A.  Maske  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co..  Inc.  chairmanship  of  Gummed 
on  page  48) 
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The  Waj^  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Rettul  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  CROUP 


Is  Your  Training  Department  Expanding  to  Meet 
Your  Growing  Needs? 

By  Sherred  W.  Adams,  Prince  School  of  Store  Service  Education 


IN  the  progressive,  up-to-date  department  store 
events  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  There 
is  always  a  campaign  in  the  throes  of  being  started 
or  the  rush  of  being  put  through.  Drive  succeeds  drive 
in  rhythmic  succession  and  in  ceaseless  round.  This  is 
as  it  it  should  be — an  indication  of  exuberant  vitality 
and  of  forward  urge.  Yet  in  it  there  lies  a  danger  that 
seems  too  little  considered. 

In  the  rush  and  enthusiasm  that  is  the  aura  of  each 
new  enterprise,  old  practices  are  sometimes  neglected 
or  allowed  to  remain  in  statu  quo  instead  of  being 
developed  and  expanded  to  meet  changing  conditions 
and  increasing  demands.  For  example — most  stores, 
recognizing  the  need  of  instruction  and  the  acquiring 
of  work  habits  and  techniques,  have  for  years  supported 
training  departments.  But  have  these  departments  been 
increased  to  function  adequately  in  meeting  the  ever 
increasing  demands  for  trained  workers  to  do  new 
work  or  to  attack  old  problems  in  a  new  way? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question,  let  us  consider 
what  fresh  enthusiasms  are  animating  retail  circles  at  the 
present  time  and  what  part  training  is  i)laying  and 
could  play  in  helping  these  new  movements  attain  their 
goal. 

From  the  impregnable  fortresses  of  retailing  to  the 
furthest  outpost  comes  the  call  to  action — Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  !  Stylists,  Stylists  and  still  more  Stylists !  ! 

In  this  age  of  advertising  and  e.xpansion  any  con¬ 
certed  effort  that  can  within  reasonable  limits  create 
needs  as  well  satisfying  them,  is  “good  business”.  Sound 
sales  promotion  is  a  matter  of  clear  visioning,  wise 
planning,  careful  selecting,  convincing  publicity  and  ef¬ 
fective  service,  and  not  a  hysterical  bid  for  business, 
nor  a  jazzing-up  of  advertising  and  selling  methods. 
If  sales  are  to  be  promoted,  the  selling  force  must, 
figuratively  speaking,  l)e  taught  to  quick  step.  The  verb 
taught  is  here  used  advisedly.  ^Iarching  lines  don’t 
hit  and  maintain  a  (juick  even  pace  simply  by  being 
commanded  to  do  so.  Training  is  necessary,  but  is  the 


need  for  such  training  recognized? 

Are  training  dejxirtments  being  left  out  of  the 
movement?  Are  they,  without  augmented  force,  being 
asked  to  take  an  active  and  imixirtant  jjart?  Or  are 
they  being  de\'eloped  and  expanded  so  that  they  may 
adequately  meet  the  new  demands? 

Let  us  also  consider  the  relation  of  a  training  de¬ 
partment  to  those  mushrooms  of  merchandising — 
stylists — who  have  sprung  up  everywhere  almost  over¬ 
night.  If  the  buying  public  demands  style  in  every  line 
of  merchandise  and  if  these  demands  wax  and  wane 
and  fluctuate  and  change,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
have  a  person  with  her  finger  on  the  buying  pulse, 
keeping  careful  count.  The  stylist  has  a  reason  for 
being  and  therefore  needs  no  defense.  If  she  guides 
the  buyer  and  advises  the  questing  customer,  she  is 
doing  yoeman’s  service.  But  if  an  understanding  of 
style  and  style  trends  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  seems  equally  essential  in  selling  it.  Few 
customers  lx.*ard  the  stylist  in  her  den  and  have  her 
solve  the  Sphynxlike  riddle  (jf  ascending  waist  lines  and 
descending  skirts. 

The  salespeople  must  know  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
season’s  silhouette  if  she  is  to  satisfy  the  customer  and 
make  the  work  of  the  stylist  function  completely.  She 
can’t  absorb  such  information  from  the  style-charged 
\;ther.  Nor  is  it  safe  for  her  to  catch  phrases  that  fall 
with  authority  from  the  buyer  or  stylist  in  morning 
talks  or  passing  hints.  Too  many  salespeople  are  de- 
vekiping  "a  line”  instead  of  acquiring  a  fund  of  related 
relevant  facts.  They  rattle  off  half  truths  or  bits  of 
isolated  near-information  in  a  way  that  irritates  the 
customer  rather  than  convincing  her. 

To  have  customer  and  silhouette  come  amicably 
together  means  having  trained  salespeople  to  act  as 
go-betweens. 

Is  there  someone  in  your  training  department  who 
has  the  time  and  the  si)ecial  knowledge  for  carrying 
through  the  good  work  begun  by  your  stylists? 


Fashion  Training  For  Salespeople 

By  Mary  C.  Clendemn,  Manager,  Personnel  Group 


WHEN  Kipling  said  that  “The  Colonel’s  lady  and 
Judy  O’Grady  are  sisters  under  their  skins”  the 
similarity  was  more  anatomical  than  sartorial. 
Today,  however,  garments  are  the  important  factor 
and  the  princess  and  the  stenographer  both  strive  for 
the  same  silhouette.  It  is  an  era  of  fashion  for  all  and 
all  for  fashion.  Nor  is  this  true  of  ready-to-wear  only. 


— house  furnishings,  men’s  wear,  accessories  and  other 
merchandise  all  have  their  fashion  trends  and  present 
certain  style  aspects  demanded  by  popular  taste. 

Fashion  and  Style — What  is  fashion  and  how  is  it 
related  to  style?  Dr.  Nystrom  says  that  “Fashion  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  prevailing  style  at  any 
given  time”  while  “Style  is  a  characteristic  or  distinctive 
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mode  or  method  of  expression,  presentation  or  con-  plus  the  customer  acceptance  of  both  the  ^tore  and  its 
ception  in  the  field  of  some  art  .  .  .  Styles  change  con-  competitors  in  the  same,  community.  To  make  sure 
stantly,  some  rapidly,  some  slowly.  Whenever  a  style  that  their  merchandise  reflects  current  fashion  most 
is  followed  or  accepted  it  is  a  fashion.”  A  large  Fifth  stores  have  established  some  forro  of  fashion  organi- 
Avenue  department  store  expresses  the  difference  very  zation.  The  personnel  of  these  organizations  are  stylists 
briefly  “Style  is  quality,  fashion  is  trend.”  Some  or  fashionists,  observers  of  the  barometer  of  fashion 
fashions  are  evanescent,  others  remain  for  seasons, —  whose  function  it  is  to  keep  the  merchandise  in  line 
accessories  are  apt  to  vary  each  season,  textiles  and  with  the  mode  and  to  forecast  the  shadows  of  coming 
material  are  the  mode  for  perhaps  a  year  while  the  events  as  they  approach  the  horizon  of  the  mode, 
silhouette  may  remain  about  the  same  four  or  five  That  Important  Link — The  Sales  Person — But  now 
years.  what?  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  stores  to  have  a 

Fashion  is  influenced  by  many  factors.  As  modes  of  splendid  fashion  organization,  to  have  the  right  mer- 
living  change,  apparel  and  environment,  chameleonlike,  chandise  with  the  right  styles  for  the  right  people 
take  on  new  color, — the  prevalence  of  the  automobile  but,  if  the  link  between  the  store  and  the  people, — 
has  brought  with  it  short  skirts  and  bobbed  hair, — small  the  sales  person, — does  not  know  what  is  the  right  mer- 
apartments,  necessitated  by  the  increased  congestion  chandise  with  the  right  style,  the  seed  of  fashion  falls 
of  large  cities,  accommodate  only  smaller  and  less  ela-  on  barren  ground.  A  customer  in  looking  at  a  rather 
borate  furniture, — the  increased  interest  in  sports  has  ornate,  not  too  well  cut  dress  of  the  new  silhouette 
kept  sports  wear  popular  for  years, — the  entrance  of  remarked,  “That  looks  like  East  Lynn.”  The  sales 
more  and  more  women  into  business  and  industry  has  person  standing  near  answered,  “It  is  not  an  original, 
given  rise  to  the  simple  one  and  two  piece  garments  but  it  is  an  exact  copy.  Madam!”  Truly,  in  this  day  of 
which  have  been  so  useful  for  all  occassions, — more  and  multitudinous  couturiers  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
more  steam  heated  apartments  have  allowed  women  to  ous  thing. 

discard  one  garment  after  another  until  the  irreducible  Salespeople  must  know  the  mode  and  must  use  that 
minimum  has  been  reached, — short  skirts  are  respon-  knowledge.  Progressive  stores  know  this,  consequently 

sible  for  more  and  better  looking  shoes.  There  is  in  efforts  are  being  concentrated  on  getting  fashion  in¬ 

human  nature  a  constant  desire  for  change,  the  new  formation  across  to  salespeople  and  seeing  that  their 
silhouette  with  its  longer  skirts  and  flowing  lines  is  contacts  with  the  customers  reflect  their  knowledge, 

the  reaction  of  the  crowd  from  the  brief  garments  of  Someone  must  be  responsible  for  transmitting  and 

which  they  have  tired.  From  time  to  time  events  will  following-up  the  use  of  the  information, — the  training 
leave  their  impress  on  current  fashion.  The  World  department,  the  stylist,  or  the  buyer.  Methods  may 
War  brought  in  a  simpler  mode  of  living  and  caused  vary  but  the  combination  of  several  mediums  is  most 
the  simplification  of  style,  the  discovery  of  King  Tut’s  efficacious. 

tomb  shed  an  aura  of  Egyptian  art  over  decoration  and  The  fashion  organization,  whether  it  be  a  group,  or, 
clothes.  as  in  smaller  stores,  a  stylist  alone,  prepares  material  on 

Wide  Spread  Customer  Acceptance  Develops  Fash-  current  and  coming  fashion  and  circulates  it  to  the 
ion.  Never  has  there  been  an  age  when  it  was  so  gener-  various  divisions  of  the  store.  The  training  department 
ally  possible  for  those  of  all  degrees  of  wealth  to  achieve  holds  meetings,  with  the  stylist  present  or  otherwise, 
the  prevailing  mode.  Wealth  has  seeped  down  from  the  at  which  time  the  information  is  presented  to  the  sales- 
once  so  called  upper  classes  to  the  strata  underneath  people  along  with  the  display  of  illustrative  merchan- 
until  now  the  wife  of  the  mechanic  is  as  much  inter-  dise.  Bulletins,  weekly,  monthly,  at  the  beginning  of 
ested  in  the  style  of  her  $14.75  garment  as  her  wealthier  the  season,  or  whenever  there  is  news,  are  circulated, 
sister  is  in  her  $147.50  one.  As  working  conditions  have  Regularity  of  circulation  has  the  advantage  of  making 
improved  and  hours  shortened,  more  leisure  has  made  bulletins  expected  and  looked  for.  Members  of  the  train- 
possible  a  wider  range  of  interests  for  the  working  ing  staff  follow-up  dissemination  of  fashion  information 
group.  Increased  educational  facilities  have  raised  by  service  shopping,  informal  talks  with  salespeople 
standards  of  thought  and  living.  Improved  manufac-  and  observation  on  the  floor. 

turing  methods  have  made  possible  a  greater  and  In  an  effort  to  ascertain  prevailing  methods  of  fashion 
cheaper,  yet  effective  reproduction  of  style  merchandise  training,  inquiries  were  made  of  a  number  of  stores 
so  that  fashion  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Mass  produc-  with  the  result  that  the  methods  of  nine  stores  were  ob- 
tion  has  given  to  consumers  of  small  income  the  gift  tained. 

of  being  modish.  Methods  of  Meetings — In  most  stores  the  sales- 

Customers  consciously  or  unconsciously  are  contin-  people  of  all  merchandise  susceptible  to  fashion  in- 
ually  absorbing  style.  Advertisements  both  in  magazines  fluence  are  given  fashion  information  and  training, 
and  newspapers  feature  style  first  and  quality  second.  But  in  several  stores  the  tide  of  fashion  training  has 
Much  is  written  in  regard  to  the  various  phases  of  so  far  reached  only  ready-to-wear  and  accessories  with, 
current  mode  as  it  effects  all  merchandise  from  the  in  one  or  two  cases,  the  addition  of  fabrics.  The  train- 
automobile  to  the  glove  on  the  hand  which  drives  it.  ing  department  is  responsible  for  calling  all  meetings 
A  trip  through  one  of  the  up-to-date  stores  is  a  fashion  and  usually  a  representative  of  the  training  department 
education  in  itself.  Commercial  promotion  has  helped  gives  the  fashion  information  with  the  stylist  or  buyer 
to  make  the  entire  populace  style  conscious.  pinch  hitting  when  necessary.  Sometimes,  however,  the 

Most  stores  do  business  with  established  fashion,  stylist  conducts  the  meetings  and  in  one  store  the  happy 
with  a  weather  eye  out  for  the  coming  modes.  Estab-  combination  exists  of  the  stylist  giving  the  information 
lished  fashion,  so  far  as  the  store  is  concerned,  is  and  the  training  representative  telling  how  to  use  it. 
determined  by  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  fashion  centers  Meetings  are  held  both  in  the  training  department 
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or  some  central  place,  and  in  the  selling  departments. 
'I'he  former  meetings  are  usually  large  groups  assembled 
for  the  dissemination  of  bulletins,  forecasts  or  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  a  radical  change  in  mode  such  as  the 
new  silhouette  or  a  different  and  increasingly  popular 
form  of  decorations,  w’hile  meetings  in  the  dei)artments 
are  more  informal  and  may  take  the  form  of  forms. 
Many  stores  have  both  centralized  and  departmental 
meetings.  Very  often  the  large  group  is  treated  with 
a  resume  of  fashion  facts  on  coordinated  merchandise. 
In  departmental  meeetings  the  particular  facts  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  department  are  repeated  and  applied  to 
the  merchandise.  One  store  makes  special  effort  to 
give  all  fitters  and  alteration  employees  the  latest  gar¬ 
ment  fashion  news.  Weekly  meetings  are  popular  as 
regularity  and  frequency  make  it  possible  to  keep  the 
information  up-to-date  and  to  give  it  in  such  small  doses 
that  it  is  assimilated  readily.  Also,  frequent  reviews  can 
be  made  of  facts  recently  presented.  Meetings  are  usu¬ 
ally  held  in  the  morning  immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  store  with  the  exception  of  one  store  in  which 
departmental  meetings  take  place  in  the  twenty  min¬ 
utes  previous  to  the  store’s  opening. 

Exhibit  Necessary — Progressive  buyers  returning 
from  the  market  call  the  salespeople  together  to  show 
new  merchandise  and  stress  new  high-lights.  One 
store  takes  the  salespeople  into  its  confidence  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  having  the  buyer  of  each  department  hold  a 
meeting  each  Monday  to  talk  over  the  budget  plan 
of  the  previous  week  and  to  point  out  where  the 
department  went  over  the  top  or  fell  short.  At  this 
meeting  the  buyer  also  explains  the  plan  for  the  coming 
week  and  calls  attention  to  any  new  merchandise.  In 
this  way  the  salesperson  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
develop  store-mindedness  and  to  become  part  of  a  team 
rather  than  an  individual  working  alone.  One  very 
progressive  and  up-to-date  store  had  a  representative 
from  Vogue  talk  to  the  salespeople  in  the  yard  goods, 
patterns,  trimmings,  laces,  notions  and  neckwear  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  Fashion  Review — Fashion  reviews  are  held  by 
most  stores.  Sometimes  the  public  review  is  attended 
previous  to  the  public  showing  or  is  repeated  in  the 
evening  for  the  salespeople.  One  store  has  a  fashion 
review  just  for  the  salespeople  in  which  the  salespeople 
act  as  models.  Fashion  reviews  give  the  opportunity  to 
present  coordinated  merchandise  and  stress  the  adap¬ 
tability  of  various  types  of  garments.  An  effective 
home  furnishing  exhibit  can  be  held  by  assigning  a 
space  to  displays  or  related  home  furnishings.  Such  an 
exhibit  attracts  much  attention  and  one  store  following 
such  a  plan  recently  reported  that  the  merchandise 
shown  was  sold  almost  as  fast  as  it  could  be  placed  in 
the  exhibit. 

Bulletins — For  the  perusal  of  the  salespeople  are 
issued  by  most  of  the  stores  reporting.  These  bulletins 
are  of  various  tyi)es,  some  quite  e.xtensive,  some  very 
brief,  and  are  issued  weekly,  seasonally  or  several  times 
a  year.  They  are  used  both  for  meetings  and  for  refer¬ 
ence  by  the  salesjKjople  after  the  meetings.  ^Magazines 
featuring  style  merchandise  and  fashion  information 
are  often  placed  in  the  office  and  in  selling  depart¬ 
ments. 

Follow-Up — To  find  out  how’  much  fashion  inform¬ 


ation  has  been  assimilated,  most  stores  do  service 
shopping  perodically.  Reports  from  department  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  obtained  and  in  a  few  cases  written 
examinations  on  previous  talks  are  given.  One 
store  occasionally  offers  a  prize  to  the  person  giving 
the  best  answers  to  these  questions.  Sometimes  sales¬ 
people  are  asked  to  talk  on  fashion  points  previously 
brought  out.  The  training  representative  spends  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  the  floor  watching  the  conduct 
of  salespeople  and  gives  individual  advice  and  training 
when  necessary.  This  is  a  very  essential  form  of 
follow-up  as  it  gives  an  opi)ortunity  to  check  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  salesperson  and  to  supply  what  is  lacking 
in  the  individual  without  encroaching  on  the  time  of 
the  group.  Following  are  the  methods  employed  by 
the  stores  replying  to  this  inquiry. 

Methods  of  Store’s  Reporting 
STORE  No.  1.,  a  large  Fifth  Avenue  store,  whose 
definition  of  fashion  and  style  is  quoted  in  this  article, 
believes  that  fashion  training  must  coordinate  with  the 
fashion  selection  or  discrimination  of  those  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  line  who  are  responsible  for  bringing  in 
merchandise  and  be  illustrated  with  that  merchandise. 

Four  Bureaus 

Fashion  and  Decoration  Training 

Advertising  Comparison 

These  bureaus  are  centralized  as  far  as  direction  is 
concerned  but  decentralized  in  activity.  They  are  the 
woof  to  the  warp  of  the  eight  major  merchandise 
divisions  binding  the  whole  into  a  close  knit  fabric. 
Eacli  bureau  has  one  representative  responsible  for  the 
work  in  each  merchandise  division.  Fashion  and  Adver¬ 
tising  are  responsible  for  the  work  in  each  merchan¬ 
dise  division.  Fashion  and  Advertising  are  responsible 
to  the  head  of  the  merchandising  line  while  Training 
and  Comparison  are  responsible  to  the  President  of  the 
store.  The  Fashion,  Advertising,  Comparison  and 
Training  Representative  of  each  division  meet  peri¬ 
odically  to  discuss  plans. 

Forecasts  —  One  month  previous  to  the  buying 
season  in  any  particular  merchandise  the  fashion  repre¬ 
sentative  for  that  division  forecasts  any  changes  in 
customer  demand  over  the  previous  year.  This  forecast 
is  used  by  the  Merchandise  Manager,  Buyers,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  Comparison  Representative  and 
the  Training  Representative. 

How  the  Forecast  is  Used  by  the  Training 
Representative 

a.  At  the  opening  of  the  selling  season  this  fashion 
forecast  and  a  few  original  selections  of  the 
merchandise  are  presented  to  the  entire  sales 
force  of  the  division.  The  force  is  divided  into 
four  or  five  groups  and  the  presentation  is  made 
to  each  group.  Meetings  are  held  from  nine 
to  ten  or  ten-thirty,  A.  M.,  in  a  class  room. 

b.  The  forecast  is  then  applied  to  each  department 
where  more  specific  illustrations  of  the  fashion 
trend  are  pointed  out  and  stressed. 

Methods  of  Disseminating  Fashion  Information 
a.  Fashion  reviews  in  conjunction  with  the  initial 
presentation  of  the  forecast  are  held  at  which 
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garments  illustrating  the  fashion  forecast  are 
shown.  Salespeople  from  different  departments, 
who  have  been  trained  to  model  when  necessary, 
are  used  to  model  the  garments.  Accessories, 
shoes  and  hosiery  are  shown  but  not  worn.  Fur¬ 
niture  and  decorations  are  treated  in  the  same 
way. 

b.  The  Training  Representative  discusses  the  fore¬ 
cast  in  the  various  departments. 

c.  The  rehearsal  of  the  public  Fashion  Show  is 
attended  by  the  salespeople  the  evening  before 
the  showing. 

d.  Magazines  are  available  in  the  office  and  in  the 
departments.  Special  attention  is  called  to  articles 
and  advertisements  which  stress  the  fashion 
points  the  Training  Representative  wishes  to 
get  across. 

e.  Demonstrations  in  departments  show  the  re¬ 
lation  between  co-ordinated  merchandise.  For 
instance,  with  certain  evening  gowns  the  short 
evening  wrap  looks  best  while  with  others  the 
more  extreme,  long  wrap  is  better.  Different 
styles  of  furniture  demand  different  draf>eries 
and  rugs. 

f.  In  some  departments  forums  are  held  periodi¬ 
cally  in  which  customers’  reactions  are  stressed. 
These  forums  are  valuable  as  they  indicate  what 
information  is  needed  and  give  an  idea  as  to 
what  the  salespeople  do  not  know. 

g.  The  salesi>eople  are  infonned  of  the  history  of 
the  houses  sixmsoring  the  various  modes  and 
any  other  facts  which  may  be  interesting  and 
helpful. 

h.  Salesi)eople  follow  advertisements  and  window 
cards  which  often  carry  a  fashion  lesson. 

Cooperation  of’  Buyer — In  all  departments  the  buyers 
meet  the  salespeople  every  Monday  morning  in  order  to 
place  before  them  figures  for  the  past  week  and  the 
plan  for  the  coming  week.  These  meetings  have  to  do 
with  merchandise  plans  and  promotions  rather  than 
with  merchandise  information.  It  is  thought  that  if  the 
salespeoi)le  know  something  of  the  ojxiration  of  the  de¬ 
partment  they  will  be  more  interested  in  their  work. 

Follow-up 

1  a.  Service  shopijing  is  done  by  the  Comparison 
Bureau.  Each  salesperson  is  shopped  at  least 
twice  each  year. 

b.  The  Training  Representative  remains  on  the 
floor  a  great  deal  of  the  time  listening  to  the 
sales  talks  of  the  salespeople. 

c.  Individual  work  is  done  when  observation  shows 
its  need. 

d.  An  analysis  of  customer  complaints  often  serves 
as  a  source  of  information  for  follow-up. 

Important  Factor — It  is  most  important  that  sales¬ 
people  should  l)e  informed  as  to  a  coordination  of 
merchandising  in  all  departments.  It  is  very  easy  to 
allow  them  to  be  interested  only  in  the  merchandise  of 
their  own  departments.  They  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  fashions  in  all  related  departments  so  that  they  may 
be  better  judges  of  fashion  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  merchandise  which  they  sell. 

(Continued 


STORE  NO.  2 

“The  Training  Department  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  fashion  training  is  given.  We  work  with  the  buyers 
and  meml)ers  of  the  Fashion  Bureau. 

“Fashion  training  is  given  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store,  if  by  fashion  training  you 
mean  new  styles  in  merchandise.  We  inter¬ 
pret  it  this  way. 

“The  Fashion  Bureau  gives  us  weekly  topics 
such  as :  Ready-to-Wear  at  the  informal  dinner 
and  formal  dinner.  These  topics  are  used  in 
as  many  departments  as  possible.  Occasionally, 
members  of  the  Fashion  Bureau  talk  to  sales¬ 
people,  but  usually  the  buyer  or  a  member  of 
the  Training  Department  conduct  meetings. 

“Meetings  are  held  in  the  morning  in  the 
selling  department.  (Jur  check-up  is  done 
through  shopping  reports,  reports  from  section 
managers,  and  written  examinations. 

“Twice  a  year  the  Fashion  Bureau  issues  a 
style  bulletin.  When  a  fashion  show  is  put  on 
for  the  public,  there  is  a  show  for  co-workers 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day. 

“Last  Spring  we  put  on  a  Fashion  Contest 
in  which  questions  were  answered  by  over 
three  hundred  salespeople  in  the  fashion  de¬ 
partment  and  prizes  awarded.  A  copy  of  the 
questions  is  enclosed.” 

The  Fa.shion  Contest 

For  Salespeople  in  the  If 'omen’s  Fashion  Departments 

Prizes — $10,  $5 — 10  $1 
The  Fashion  Check  for  Co-workers 

1.  Describe  a  suitable  costume  for  active  sports. 

2.  What  is  the  universal  evening  silhouette? 

3.  What  innovation  in  the  evening  silhouette  was 
shown  by  Patou  at  the  oi>enings  ? 

4.  Outside  of  black,  what  was  the  color  seen  most 
frequently  at  the  Paris  openings? 

5.  What  colors  were  sponsored  by  Patou?  by  Belong? 

6.  W  hat  is  the  difference  between  a  popular  fashion 

and  a  "high  fashion  ?"  , 

7.  Name  three  leading  woolen  fabrics  for  sjxjrtswear. 

8.  W  hat  fabric  is  taking  the  place  of  satin  this  year? 

9.  How  important  is  lace,  and  on  what  occasions  is 
it  w'orn? 

10.  Are  large  or  small  prints  worn? 

11.  What  does  “ensemble"  mean  to  you? 

12.  How  are  hats  put  on  the  head? 

13.  W'hat  are  the  new  features  of  the  hat  silhouette? 
and  the  new  fabrics? 

14.  Give  an  illustration  of  how  you  use  fashion  in¬ 
formation  in  selling? 

15.  Name  the  two  most  important  types  of  jewelry? 

16.  What  would  you  advise  a  customer  in  regard  to 
color  in  shoes? 

17.  W'^hat  type  of  bag  would  you  recommend  for  tail¬ 
ored  wear?  for  evening? 

18.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “dressmaker”  as  used 
now? 

on  page  36)  • 
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The  Buucr’s  Job 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Buying  Principles  and  Policies 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  last  chapter  in  the  first  edition  of  our  Buyer’s  Job. 
It  contains  a  summary  of  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  different  articles 
of  the  series.  The  complete  series  to  date  will  soon  appear  in  book  form. 


The  whole  duty  and  responsibility  of  buying  may 
be  summarized  under  two  headings :  To  operate 
the  department  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  yield 
the  largest  profit  possible  and  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
policies  of  the  store  so  that  the  department  will  not 
only  yield  a  profit  itself,  but  that  it  will  contribute  to  the 
general  prestige  and  profit  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  considerable  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  the  method  of  arriving  at  a  net  profit 
figure  and  the  factors  which  have  a  bearing  on  this 
figure.  In  conclusion  it  will  be  helpful  to  summarize 
some  of  the  jxiints  which  have  been  touched  on  in 
preceding  chapters  and  to  put  together  the  whole  job 
of  buying  so  as  to  give  one  complete  picture. 

Buying  Policies 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  principle 
is  that  the  head  of  each  division  should  understand 
thoroughly  the  policy  of  the  store  for  which  he  is 
buying.  A  policy  is  a  clearly  defined  course  of  action 
which  has  been  laid  down  by  a  store  to  govern  every 
phase  of  its  operation.  The  purpose  of  establishing 
a  policy  is  to  enable  every  force  of  an  organization  to 
be  harnessed  and  directed  toward  a  common  goal. 

Without  clearly  defined  policies  and  unless  every 
buyer  in  the  store  thoroughly  understands  and  carries 
them  out,  one  section  of  the  store  may  be  pulling  in 
one  direction  while  others  are  pulling  in  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  directions.  The  results  are  evident.  The  store  does 
not  move  toward  its  goal  as  rapidly  as  when  all  forces 
are  pulling  toward  a  common  end. 

.Although  the  policies  of  stores  in  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  phases  may  vary  somewhat,  in  general  those  that 
are  discussed  in  the  following  pages  are  pretty  well 
adopted  as  good  buying  policies  and  practices  in  all 
stores. 

Relation  with  Resources 

For  good  buying  it  is  essential  that  a  buyer  keep 
open  all  possible  sources  of  merchandise  and  that  he 
develop  these  sources  of  supply  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  offer  to  him  new  ideas,  new  merchandise 
and  new  services  just  as  completely  as  to  his  com¬ 
petitors.  Careful  selection  of  merchandise  is  increasing 
in  importance  and  the  development  of  good  relations 
in  the  market  is  a  very  important  factor  in  obtaining 
good  selection.  A  practice  which  is  growing  in  im¬ 


portance  and  in  proving  practical  is  the  selection  of 
a  smaller  amount  of  merchandise  in  the  original  order 
and  then  reordering  the  merchandise  which  sells  well. 
It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  relation  which  a  buyer 
develops  in  the  market  will  govern  very  largely  his 
ability  to  get  good  service  on  his  reorders  upon  which 
he  must  depend  for  a  large  part  of  his  profit. 

A  buyer  does  not  develop  good  relation  in  his  deal¬ 
ings  in  the  market  because  it  is  ethical  to  do  so — 
but  because  it  is  good  business  to  do  so.  Good  busi¬ 
ness  practices  are  always  ethical  and  anything  which 
is  ethical  is  usually  in  the  long  run  good  business  prac¬ 
tice.  A  good  buyer  is  prompt  in  dealing  with  salesmen 
he  does  not  accept  favors  from  them,  and  he  does  not 
unjustly  return  merchandise  to  vendors  because,  if  he 
is  farsighted,  he  realizes  that  by  so  doing  he  is  weaken¬ 
ing  his  position  in  future  dealings. 

Selecting  Merchandise 

Selections  govern  to  a  large  extent  profits  or  losses 
and  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
careful  selection  of  the  best  that  the  market  offers. 
What  is  a  good  resource  for  one  store  may  not  be  a 
good  resource  for  another.  Before  going  into  the 
market  a  buyer  should  make  a  complete  .analysis  of  his 
current  sales,  his  stock  on  hand,  his  want-slips  and 
his  sales  over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  He  should  make  certain  that  any  information 
which  his  salespeople  may  have  is  thoroughly  utilized 
and  above  all  things  he  should  know  what  his  com¬ 
petitors  are  offering.  Armed  with  this  information  he 
is  in  a  better  position  to  make  the  right  selection  in 
the  central  market  or  from  salesmen  when  they  call. 

When  he  goes  into  the  central  market,  before  pur¬ 
chasing,  he  should  first  visit  some  of  the  representative 
retail  stores ;  The  fashion-first  store  to  see  what  is  com¬ 
ing  in ;  the  lower-priced  store  to  see  what  is  going  out ; 
and  the  middle-priced  store  to  see  what  is  selling  well 
and  how  it  is  being  sold. 

Because  of  the  increasing  importance  of  careful 
selection  of  merchandise  a  buyer  should  place  plenty 
of  emphasis  upon  seeing  to  it  that  he  gets  from  the 
market  the  most  suitable  merchandise  for  his  needs.  “An 
ounce  of  selection  is  worth  a  pound  of  promotion  of 
undersirable  merchandise.”  Before  making  any  selec¬ 
tion  a  buyer  should  know  how  much  money  he  has  to 
spend,  he  should  know  completely  his  needs  and  he 
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should  investigate  thoroughly  all  possible  sources  of 
supply.  He  should  cover  the  market  so  that  he  has  the 
entire  picture  lie  fore  he  starts  to  buy.  Then  when  he 
starts  to  make  selections  he  should  do  so  systematically. 
He  should  select  with  the  idea  of  building  up  a  complete 
stock  for  his  store,  rather  than  with  the  idea  of  taking 
home  complete  sam{)les  of  what  the  market  offers. 
He  should  select  for  his  different  classes  of  customers 
as  to  taste  and  price  levels.  If  the  types  of  customers 
are  kept  in  mind  when  selections  are  made  the  error 
will  l)e  avoided  of  selecting  duplicate  lines.  Every  item 
of  merchandise  should  be  selected  from  the  point 
of  view  of  selling  and  with  the  idea  of  having  a  com¬ 
plete  and  well  balanced  stock.  The  importance  of 
complete  assortments  has  l)een  emphasized  elsewhere 
in  this  book. 

Market  Representatives 

If  the  store  has  a  representative  in  the  central  market 
such  as  its  own  association  office  or  a  resident  buying 
office,  the  buyer  should  avail  himself  of  all  the  help 
offered.  Such  an  office,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
current  resource  file,  gives  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  interchange  helpful  information  between  buyers 
from  non-competing  stores. 

If  the  central  office  gives  an  opportunity  for  group 
purchasing  it  is  highly  desirable  that  each  buyer  of 
the  group  enter  into  group  purchasing  wholeheartedly, 
with  no  preconceived  ideas  or  prejudices  concerning 
the  benefits  to  be  gained.  Such  group  purchases  usually 
offer  an  opportunity  for  better  prices  than  can  be 
obtained  individually  because  of  the  economies  which 
result  from  large  orders.  Group  selections  are  usually 
better  selections  and  later  markdowns  consequently 
are  reduced.  The  opportunity  to  interchange  helpful 
information  in  regard  to  source  merchandise  and  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  is  an  important  port  of  group 
purchasing.  Group  purchasing  in  no  way  weakens 
the  position  of  the  buyer  but  rather  it  may  add  mater¬ 
ially  to  his  ability  to  make  a  net  profit  upon  his  oper¬ 
ations.  And,  after  all,  net  profit  is  the  measuring  stick 
of  a  buyer’s  success.  The  farsighted  buyer  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  opportunity  offered  to  him:  group 
purchasing ;  tfie  help  of  the  resident  buyer ;  the  fash- 
ionist :  and  the  comparison  shopping  department. 

Placing  the  Order 

Accuracy  in  the  placing  of  orders  and  in  seeing  that 
their  provisions  are  carried  out  is  the  first  step  in 
maintaining  good  business  relationships  with  sources 
of  supply.  A  buyer  is  an  agent  for  the  store  and  when 
his  orders  are  confirmed  they  become  legal  contracts. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  writing  of  the  order 
lie  carefully  studied.  The  order  should  carry  the  terms, 
the  discounts,  shipping  date  and  instructions,  quan¬ 
tity  and  price.  Definite  shipping  dates  or  limits 
should  be  included.  Every  condition  of  the  purchase 
should  be  written  on  the  order,  such  as  allowances 
for  shipping  charges  and  extra  dating,  and  special 
instructions  such  as  boxing,  labels,  trimmings,  etc. 
Not  only  are  oral  agreements  subsequent  to  written 
orders  not  legally  binding,  but  they  lead  all  too  often 
to  misunderstanding  and  unpleasant  relations. 

Discount  and  Terms 

Because  of  the  narrow  margin  of  potential  net  pro- 
'fit  which  the  average  store  operates  upon’  it  is  highly 


desirable  that  the  prices,  terms  and  discounts  secured 
be  as  good  or  better  than  those  obtained  by  any  other 
store  operating  under  similar  conditions.  The  securing 
of  better  terms  often  means  the  difference  between 
a  profit  and  a  Iqss  on  the  lines  of  merchandise.  In  no 
sense  should  a  buyer  attempt  to  “purchase  discounts’’ 
but  having  decided  upon  the  most  suitable  merchandise 
for  his  reejuirements  he  should  purchase  the  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  lowest  cost  price  possible,  consistent  with 
continued  good  relations  with  the  manufacturer.  Terms 
once  established  with  a  vendor  very  often  apply  to 
subsequent  purchases  and  for  that  reason  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  emphasize  terms  in  negotiating  with  a 
resource. 

It  is  a  mutually  advantageous  policy  to  concentrate 
purchases  with  a  few  desirable  resources  rather  than 
to  spread  the  order  too  broadly.  In  this  way  better 
prices  and  terms  may  be  arranged.  Also,  it  is  usually 
a  good  policy  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  to  deal  quite 
frankly  with  resources  promising  them  a  certain  amount 
of  business  provided  their  merchandise  proves  satis¬ 
factory.  In  this  way,  the  buyer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  gets  the  benefits  of  better  prices  and  terms 
and  is  thus  able  to  offer  merchandise  throughout  the 
season  at  advantageous  prices,  rather  than  to  wait 
until  later  in  the  season  and  then  get  a  special  con¬ 
cession  for  a  special  sale.  Whether  the  special  con¬ 
cession  be  in  the  form  of  discounts,  transportation 
allowance,  advertising,  demonstrator  salary  or  allow¬ 
ance,  or  the  like,  a  buyer  should  always  be  on  the  alert 
to  make  certain  that  he  has  purchased  to  best  advan¬ 
tage. 

In  giving  instructions  for  shipping,  care  should  be 
exercised  that  the  merchandise  is  properly  routed  and 
shipped  in  *the  most  economical  way.  Express  and 
parcel  post  are  expensive  and  should  only  be  used 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  goods  cannot  be  shipped  by 
freight.  If  the  store  has  a  traffic  manager  or  a  resident 
representative  the  buyer  should  consult  with  him  in 
regard  to  methods  of  shipping,  packing  and  routing, 
and  the  possibility  of  consolidated  packing  in  order  to 
secure  lower  rates.  V’ery  often  anyone  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  improperly  handled  means  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

Receiving,  Checking  and  Marking 

The  buyer  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving.  checking  and  marking  of  merchandise  and  for 
this  reason  he  should  keep  in  close  contact  with  these 
different  functions,  even  if  they  are  preformed  by 
separate  divisions.  Merchandise  must  be  carefully  re¬ 
corded  when  it  is  received.  It  must  be  accurately 
checked  to  see  that  all  of  the  merchandise  called  for  on 
the  invoice  is  present,  and  it  must  be  marked  accurately 
so  that  the  retail  price  corresponds  to  the  amount 
charged  to  the  different  departments. 

An  invoice  is  a  vendor’s  itemized  statement  of  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  or  sent  to  the  store  with  the  quantity, 
price  and  charges.  Good  business  requires  that  the 
vendor’s  statements  be  properly  recorded  and  accur¬ 
ately  checked  against  the  merchandise  received  so  that 
any  errors  may  be  caught  immediately.  Checking  mer¬ 
chandise  means  simply  that  the  merchandise  received 
is  compared  with  the  quantity  and  description  which 
is  given  on  the  invoice.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
checking  the  invoice  directly  against  the  merchandise. 
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or  by  preparing  a  list  of  the  merchandise  received  and 
tlien  checking  this  list  against  the  invoice.  The  latter 
system  is  called  “blind  checking”.  Regardless  of  the 
system  used,  the  important  consideration  is  that  a  check 
should  Ixi  accurate  and  rapid  so  that  the  merchandise 
can  be  moved  to  the  selling  department  as  quickly  as 
possible,  'fhe  accuracy  of  checking  depends  upon  the 
administration  of  the  system. 

It  is  the  buyer’s  responsibility  to  verify  any  shortage 
or  damage  which  has  l)een  found  in  the  shipment.  In 
order  to  insure  continued  good  relations  with  vendors, 
any  claim  for  damage  or  shortage  should  be  made  in  a 
businesslike  way  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  with 
the  signature  of  the  proper  authorities  in  the  organ- 
iaztion. 

The  buyer  should  retail  the  invoice  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  give  the  necessary  instructions 
so  that  the  goods  can  be  marked  and  made  ready  for 
the  selling  floor. 

'I'he  discounts  and  terms  which  a  buyer  gets  in  the 
market  are,  of  course,  contingent  upon  the  store  carry¬ 
ing  out  certain  specifications  in  the  agreement.  Chief 
among  these  is  that  the  invoice  be  paid  within  a  certain 
time.  In  addition  to  actually  making  possible  the  dis¬ 
count.  therefore,  the  buyer  must  do  everything  possible 
after  the  merchandise  is  received  to  see  that  the  invoice 
is  checked,  retailed  and  passed  through  for  payment 
within  a  specified  time. 

Statistical  Records 

Although  the  buyer  in  most  stores  is  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  keeping  his  own  records,  nevertheless, 
he  should  thoroughly  understand  how  these  records 
are  kept  and  should  realize  that  their  accuracy  depends 
very  largely  ujxin  his  cooperation  in  carrying  out  the 
systems  provided  for  record  keeping.  When  merchan- 
di.se  is  first  put  in  stock,  the  total  cost  and  retail 
which  appears  on  the  invoice  is  charged  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  'I'hereafter,  all  additions  and  reductions  in  stock 
must  be  carefully  recorded  if  an  accurate  book  in¬ 
ventory  is  to  be  kept.  Most  stores  have  provided  a 
simple  means  of  recording  all  changes  in  stock.  Mark¬ 
down  and  markup  slips  are  provided  for  recording 
changes  in  the  retail  price  of  the  merchandise. 

Whenever  merchandise  is  sold,  returned  to  manu¬ 
facturer,  returned  by  customer  or  is  sent  to  the  window 
display  department,  an  accurate  record  is  taken  and 
the  departmental  ledger  is  debited  or  credited  for  the 
amount.  Thus  at  any  time,  the  amount  of  merchan¬ 
dise  which  should  be  on  hand,  called  the  book  in¬ 
ventory,  may  be  computed.  At  least  twice  a  year  the 
book  inventory  is  checked  by  taking  a  physical  in¬ 
ventory.  that  is.  an  actual  count  of  the  merchandise 
which  is  on  hand.  .\ny  difference  between  the  hook 
inventorv  and  the  physical  inventory  is  a  shortage  or 
overage  as  the  case  may  be. 

Causes  of  Inventory  Shortages 

It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  list  some  of  the  major 
causes  of  inventory  shortages  under  the  following 
headings ; 

I.  Clerical  reasons  for  shortages: 

Failure  to  charge  correct  amount  of  merchandise 

to  department. 

a.  Charging  of  invoice  to  wrong  department. 

b.  Incorrect  check  of  merchandise  with  invoice. 


c.  Crediting  wrong  department  with  merchandise 
claims  and  returns  to  manufacturer. 

Wrong  prices  attached  to  merchandise  due  to  the 
issue  of  wrong  price  tickets  when  first  placed  in 
.stock,  when  re-ticketed  after  a  markdown  is  taken, 
or  when  returned  by  a  customer. 

Failure  to  record  price  change  as  markup  and  mark¬ 
down. 

Sales  credited  to  wrong  departments  by  salespeople 
or  auditors. 

Refunds,  returns;  and  adjustments  charged  to  wrong 
departments  by  section  manager  or  auditing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Amount  on  sales  slip  not  agreeing  with  mer^rhandise 
actually  sold,  as  to  measure,  weight-  or  count. 

Errors  in  extension  and  additions  by: 

a.  Salespeople. 

b.  Auditing  department. 

c.  Merchandise  control  section. 

Error  in  charging  merchandise  out  of  department 
or  crediting  merchandise  received  from: 

a.  Advertising  office. 

b.  Comparison  office. 

c.  Display  department. 

d.  Repair. 

Failure  to  record  breakage  within  store. 

II.  Physical  reasons  for  shortages. 

Theft  by  customers  or  employees. 

Loss  of  merchandi.se  in  transit  within  the  store. 

III.  Causes  of  error  in  physical  inventory. 

Errors  and  omissions  in  physical  inventory. 

Merchandise  taken  without  price  tickets. 

Original  price  taken  rather  than  final  price  in 
marked-down  merchandise. 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  the  buyer  is  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  a  great  number  of  causes  of 
’nventory  shortages.  Because  of  the  narrow  margin 
of  net  profit  which  e.xists  in  the  average  store,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  records  be  kept  as  accurate  as 
possible  so  that  any  unnecessary  losses  may  be  detected 
and  prevented.  For  example,  if  a  buyer  fails  to  record 
a  markdown  in  a  department,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
at  the  end  of  the  period  to  what  extent  the  inventory 
shortage  was  caused  by  an  actual  physical  removal  of 
the  merchandise  or  by  a  clerical  error. 

Current  Merchandising  Information 

It  is  desirable  also  that  accurate  records  be  kept  so 
that  control  over  the  merchandising  operations  may  be 
more  carefully  maintained.  For  example,  the  buyer 
plans  the  amount  of  stock  which  should  be  on  hand 
and  the  sales  which  he  expects  to  make,  and  upon  these 
figures  his  planned  purchases  are  based.  In  determin¬ 
ing  his  open-to-buy  at  any  time,  ordinarily  the  book 
inventory  of  merchandise  on  hand  is  used  and  unless 
this  book  inventory  is  reasonably  accurate  a  buyer  may 
get  into  an  over-stocked  condition. 

In  order  to  properly  merchandise  his  department,  a 
buyer  should  have  the  necessary  information  to  keep 
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The  Controllers’  Interest  in  the  February  Convention 

Their  Part  in  the  Stabilization  of  Business 


Any  consideration  of  the  theme  of  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association — The  Merchant's  Part  in  Stab¬ 
ilizing  Business — must  clearly  bring  to  the  foreground 
the  im|X)rtance  of  the  Controllers’  function  in  retailing. 

The  forward  movement  of  all  stores  toward  closer 
coordination  and  coojjeration  points  directly  to  the 
newer  school  of  thinking,  “Store-Mindedness.”  With 
these  two  conclusions  in  view  the  Controllers  find 
themselves  in  a  most  advantageous  position  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  progress  of  the  retail  craft.  In  this  nation¬ 
wide  movement  for  the  stabilization  of  business,  the 
Controllers’  program  for  this  Convention  commands 
especial  attention.  Your  i>ersonal  attendance  is  a  pro¬ 
fitable  investment  for  you  and  your  store. 

The  Vlerchandise  Managers  and  Controller — (3n 
Wednesday  morning.  February  5.  the  Merchandise 
Managers  and  Controllers  will  hold  a  joint  session  in 
the  Grand  Balfrcxan  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  to 
discuss  problems  in  which  these  two  important  divis¬ 
ions  of  store  organization  are  primarily  interested. 
The  Relationship  between  the  Merchandise  Managers 
and  Controller,  a  problem  the  successful  solution  of 
which  means  so  much  to  the  pros})erity  of  any  store,  will 
be  discussed  by  a  man  of  national  standing  who  has 
had  experience  in  both  of  these  branches  of  store 
organization  and  it  is  planned  to  have  his  paper  dis¬ 
cussed  by  an  outstanding  representative  of  each 
division. 

Stock  Classification  an  Aid  in  Merchandising — How 
Stock  Classification  Reports  May  be  Used  to  the  best 
advantage  is  to  be  discussed  from  a  Merchandise  stand¬ 
point  by  a  merchandise  executive,  who  has  successfully 
handled  reports  of  this  character.  Controllers  who  have 
had  difficulty  in  selling  the  value  of  intelligently  pre¬ 
pared  classification  reports  to  the  merchandise  branch 
will  be  especially  interested  in  this  paper  and  in  its 
discussion. 

Ernest  Katz  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  and  Peter 
Bouterse  of  L.  Bamberger  and  Company,  National 
Chairman  respectively  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  will  preside  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  may  be  counted  upon  to  add  materiallly  to 
its  interest. 

Expense  Reduction — On  Wednesday  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  General  Session  of  the  entire  Con¬ 
vention,  also  in  the  Grand  Ballroom,  to  discuss  a 
subject  which  will  be  of  exceptional  importance  to 


all  stores  in  1930.  viz;  Reduction  of  Expense  by  the 
Elimination  of  Waste.  A  series  of  short  addresses 
will  l>e  made  on  the  following  subjects,  by  speakers 
well  fitted  to  deal  concretely  with  definite  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  reducing  expense  and  eliminating  waste  in 
their  respective  divisions  of  store  operation,  service 
and  control. 

Economies  resulting  from  Reduction  of  Custo¬ 
mer’s  Returns. 

How  Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Store 
Supplies  Reduces  Expense. 

Economies  in  Delivery  Operations. 

Planning  Your  Selling  Compensation. 

Waste  in  Advertising. 

Unnecessary  and  Excessive  Transportation  Costs. 

Definite  Ways  of  Avoiding  Waste  in  Operation 
and  Maintenance. 

Elimination  of  Useless  Rejxjrts  and  Statistical 
Labor. 

This  Session  will  close  with  an  inspirational  address, 
probably  from  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  summarizing  and  tying  up  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  preceding  speakers  and  indicating  whether 
or  not  the  expense  trend  in  1930  must  continue  up¬ 
ward.  The  meeting  will  be  presided  over  by  Victor 
W.  Sincere,  President  of  the  National  Department 
Stores,  Incorporated.  The  Convention  is  especially 
fortunate  in  securing  Mr.  Sincere  as  Chairman  on 
account  of  his  keen  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  Controllers  Functions — On  Thursday  morning, 
February  6.  the  Controllers’  Congress  will  conduct 
a  group  meeting  in  the  Southeast  Ballroom  on  the 
theme.  Organization  and  Functions  of  a  Controller’s 
Office  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Store  as  a  Whole.  The 
presiding  officer  will  be  Mr.  Ernest  Katz  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman,  which  on 
account  of  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are 
bound  to  be  of  interest,  there  are  planned  addresses 
by  two  of  the  leading  Controllers  in  the  Metrojx)litan 
District,  one  covering  the  organization  and  functions 
generally  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Controllers’ 
Division  and  the  other  applying  to  the  organization 
and  functions  not  common  to  every  Controller’s  office. 
Both  of  these  addresses  have  lieen  given  in  preliminary 
form  and  give  asurance  that,  with  the  open  discussion 
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that  will  surely  follow  their  presentation,  a  lively,  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  meeting  is  assured. 

Immediately  following  this  session  a  round  table 
luncheon  will  he  held  for  all  Controllers  attending  the 
Convention,  at  which  the  Controller’s  function  in  a 
small  store  and  a  number  of  small  store  problems  will 
be  presented.  The  discussion  will  be  led  by  the  Con¬ 


troller  of  a  suburban  store,  who  is  a  forceful  speaker 
and  well  fitted  in  every  way  for  this  assignment. 

When  you  add  to  the  sessions  outlined  above  the 
many  subjects  of  general  interest  to  l)e  presented  at 
other  meetings  of  the  Convention,  you  have  a  program 
that  will  l)e  of  exceptional  value  to  every  Controller 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  l)e  able  to  attend. 


The  1929  Flash  Report 

On  Condition  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Business  Throughout  the  Country 


In  accordance  with  our  practice  of  previous  years, 
there  was  sent  to  the  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  Controllers’  Congress,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  in  December,  a  very  brief  cpiestion- 
naire  for  re^X)rting  1929  conditions  in  the  retail  dry 
goods  business. 

Last  year  the  Flash  Re{)ort  on  “What  Really  Happen¬ 
ed  in  1928”  was  answered  by  a  large  numl)er  of  stores. 
W’e  were  able  to  give  to  those  who  responded  and 
retiuested  the  information  and  later  to  the  trade  and 
(lailv  pa^)ers,  the  first  authoritative  data  for  the  year 
1929. 

In  addition  to  the  total  net  sales  figures  for  the 
calendar  years  1928  and  1929,  the  cpiestionnaire  as 
usual  will  call  for  the  names  of  a  number  of  substantial 
departments  making  good  sales  increases  during  1929 
with  the  percentage  of  increase  and  also  a  number 
showing  losses  with  the  percentage  of  decrease.  It 
will  also  call  for  a  brief  and  frank  statement  of  your 
o])inion  of  the  outlook  and  how  to  plan  for  1930. 

The  only  identification  requested  is  the  number  of 
your  Federal  Reserve  District  and  the  name  of  the 
State  in  which  your  store  is  located.  Two  new  items 
have  been  added,  namely  an  indication  as  to  whether 


your  store  is  a  department  store  or  a  specialty  shop, 
and  whether  you  used  during  1929  the  old  standard 
expense  classification,  the  revised  classification  or  your 
own  classification. 

Every  precaution  will  l)e  taken  to  preserve  the  con¬ 
fidential  nature  of  the  data  received.  It  will  lie  im- 
IKissible  for  any  one  to  abuse  that  confidence.  Address¬ 
ed  envelopes  are  enclosed  with  the  questionnaire 
and  there  will  be  no  mark  or  indication  of  any  kind 
on  the  form  itself  which  will  disclose  the  identity  of 
your  store. 

The  ([uestionnaire  was  in  the  hands  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  store  by  Decemlier  31  with  the  request  that  your 
reports  be  sent  so  that  they  will  reach  this  office  not 
later  than  January  10.  The  tabulation  will  be  closed 
January  11  and  the  report  released  as  soon  thereafter 
as  it  can  lie  completed. 

As  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
Controllers’  Congress  membership  extends  into  all  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Districts  and  into  i)ractically  every  state 
of  our  country  as  well  as  into  Canada,  the  composite 
figures  and  information  made  available  through  the 
survey  should  l)e  of  nation-wide  interest  and  value. 


Millions  in  Mergers 

Book  Review 


Millions  in  Mergers,  by  H.  A.  Toulmin,  Jr. — 323  pages. 
Price  $3.50.  B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Company,  Publishers, 
New  York  City. 

N  the  foreword  to  “Millions  in  Mergers”  the  author 
states  that  his  “object  in  presenting  the  l)ook  is  to 
state  in  business  language  for  lK)th  the  industrial 
and  investing  public: 

a.  The  fundamental  principles  underlying  mer¬ 
gers  to  make  them  economically  successful 
and  legally  safe; 

b.  Illustrated  by  actual  merger  experiences ; 
and 

c.  Evalued  in  the  light  of  historical  precedent 
and  present  economic  conditions.” 

This  lx>ok  comes  at  a  i)articularly  opportune  time 
and  the  nature  of  treatment  is  such  that  it  should  have 
a  very  rationalizing  influence  upon  all  factors  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  present  tendency  toward  mergers. 

The  author  points  out  that  “mergers  are  not  remedies 

(Continued 


for  industrial  ills.  They  cannot  monoix)lize  trade.  They 
simply  give  the  opportunity  for  a  much  higher  order  of 
managerial  ability  to  reduce  costs,  conduct  various  types 
of  research,  pool  and  strengthen  financial  resources, 
l)rovide  more  complete  sales  outlets,  promote  a  greater 
number  of  inventions — in  short,  contribute  a  greater 
public  service.  'ITiat  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  any 
merger  will  i)ermanently  survive.” 

After  tracing  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  repre¬ 
sentative  mergers  the  author  proceeds  to  make  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  whether  or  not  they  actually  pay. 
His  conclusions  are  briefly  that  “a  merger’s  success 
always  has  and  always  will  depend  upon  the  degree  to 
which  the  organization  renders  a  public  service.  Merger 
history  has  proven  that  this  policy  is  the  only  sound 
one ;  not  because  of  sentiment,  but  for  business  success.” 

In  a  chapter  on  “Shall  We  Enter  a  Merger?”  the 
author  gives  some  constructive  suggestions  which  any¬ 
one  considering  merging  can  ask  himself  and  perhaps 
come  to  some  logical  conclusion.  Then  he  outlines  under 
on  page  48) 
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Merchandise  Management 

Editor’s  Note:  The  follminng  recent  inquiries  from  our  members  zvere 
referred  to  a  fezv  representative  stores  for  anszi’cr.  Some  of  the  typical 
replies  are  given  here  zvith  the  thought  that  they  may  be  of  general  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Hosiery  Repairs 


Store  3 


Inquiry:  Will  you  please  get  the  opinion  of  a  few 
stores  in  regard  to  hosiery  repair  service?  An  answer 
to  the  following  questions  will  be  helpful  to  us. 

(a)  What  repair  machine  are  you  using?  Is  this 
machine  owned  or  leased? 

(b)  What  charges  are  made  to  customers?  If 
convenient,  will  you  send  a  price  list  sched¬ 
ule  which  you  give  to  your  customers  ? 

(c)  Do  you  repair  only  the  hosiery  purchased  in 
your  own  store,  or  any  hosiery  brought  in 
by  your  customers? 

(d)  In  general,  do  you  feel  that  this  service  is 
sales  promotion  for  your  regular  hosiery 
department,  or  is  it  simply  for  the  profit 
which  the  service  itself  renders? 

Representative  Stores  Reply 
Store  1 

1.  “We  are  using  the  Stelos  Needle  system. 

The  machine  is  owned  under  an  exclusive 
territorial  franchise. 

2.  The  following  is  our  price  list  schedule : 


1st  run 

25c 

2nd  ”  . 

35c 

3rd 

40c 

4th  " 

50c 

5th 

t)0c 

( Snag 

10c  i)cr  inch 

(Minimum  charge 

25c 

3.  We  solicit  repairs.' 

4.  This  service  is  done  simply  for  profit.  Our 
department  is  operated  through  a  Central 
Repair  Desk  which  is  not  even  adjacent  to 
the  Hosiery  Department.” 

Store  2 

1.  “We  use  the  Knitbac  and  also  hand  repair. 

The  Knitbac  is  leased. 

2.  The  following  is  our  price  list  schedule : 

30c  for  a  one  thread  run 
40c  for  two  threads 
45c  for  three  threads 
50c  for  four  threads 
15c  for  the  first  inch 
10c  for  each  additional  inch 

3.  We  repair  all  hosiery  from  anybody. 

the  store  do  not  buy  direct  at  wholesale  prices  and 

4.  We  feel  it  is  good  sales  promotion,  and 
also  profitable.” 


1.  We  use  two  Gotham  Knitbac  machines 
which  we  lease. 

2.  Charges  for  hosiery  repair  follow : 


Runs  (regardless  of 
length) 

Pulled  Threads, 
Broken 

Pulled  Threads, 
Unbroken 

Snags,  etc. 


25c  for  first  run 
5c  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  run 
25c  for  first  inch 
10c  for  each  inch 
thereafter 
15c  for  first  inch 
10c  for  first  inch 
thereafter 
5c  each 


3.  We  accept  any  hosiery  brought  to  us  for 
repair,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
purchased  in  our  store,  provided,  of  course, 
that  it  is  possible  to  repair  it. 

4.  Although  during  the  nine  months  this  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  in  operation  it  has  resulted  in 
a  loss  to  us  rather  than  a  profit,  we  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  the  volume  up  to 
a  point  where  such  a  service  will  be  profit¬ 
able.  On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  it  is 
the  belief  of  our  Hosiery  Department  that 
this  service  is  a  definite  sales  help  to  the 
department.  For  one  thing,  it  brings  pros¬ 
pective  customers  to  the  hosiery  counter 
to  leave  their  hosiery  for  repair.  Then,  the 
young  woman  handling  the  service  is  trained 
in  selling  hosiery  and  it  is  her  practice  to 
comment  in  an  unaggressive  way  on  any 
feature  of  the  day  in  hosiery,  or  possibly  to 
suggest  a  weight  or  quality  of  hosiery  that 
will  give  better  service  than  the  pair  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  bringing  in  for  repair,  so  that 
w’hile  the  service  was  started  with  the  two 
purposes  that  you  mention  in  view  (sales 
promotion  for  hosiery  department  and  profit 
from  the  service  itself),  we  have  gained  only 
one  objective.  We  do  not  feel,  however, 
that  it  is .  impossible,  under  proper  condi¬ 
tions,  to  operate  this  service  profitably. 


The  chief  difficulty  we  have  encountered  is  in  getting 
operators  who  can  run  the  machines  at  full  capacity. 

In  case  it  may  be  of  any  interest  to  you,  we  might  add 
that  we  were  favorably  impressed  with  demonstrations 
of  the  Vanitas  machine  and  Stelos  needles,  and  we 
may  experiment  with  this  type  of  hand-operated  ma¬ 
chine.” 
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Store  4 

1.  “We  arc  using  a  machine  called  ‘X’^anitas’.” 
It  is  leased  to  us  on  an  exclusive  franchise. 

2.  The  following  is  our  price  list  schedule : 


Single  runs  . 25c 

Additional  runs  10c 

Pulled  threads  or  “snags”  (un¬ 
broken)  one  inch  or  less . 15c 

Each  additional  inch  10c 


This  service  does  not  include  darning. 

3.  We  repair  any  hosiery  that  is  brought  to 
us  by  our  customers. 

4.  We  feel  that  not  only  is  this  service  sales 
promotional,  hut  we  believe  it  is  one  that  is 
highly  appreciated  by  our  customers.” 

Merchandising  Planning 

Inquiry:  We  would  like  to  know  the  general  meth¬ 
od  and  attitude  of  a  few  stores  to  the  general  subject 
of  merchandise  planning. 

Two  Stores  Outline  Plans 
Store  1 

“Our  method  of  working  up  our  plans  each  season 
is  in  summary  form  as  follows: 

About  the  middle  of  December  and  the 
middle  of  June  the  controller’s  office  issues  to 
each  buyer  the  following  ‘last  year’  infor¬ 
mation;  actual  sales  by  months,  end  of  the 
month’s  stocks,  average  stock,  and  actual 
stockturn.  All  of  the  figures  given  to  the 
buyers  are  at  retail.  Each  buyer  is  given  a 
week  in  which  to  work  out  and  to  hand  in  to 
the  office  the  planned  sales  and  planned  stocks 
which  are  believed  by  her  to  lie  reasonable 
ones  for  her  to  attain. 

Immediately  after  this,  a  meeting  is  held  of 
the  president,  of  the  merchandise  men  and  of 
the  controller  at  which  the  buyers’  estimates 
are  gone  over  in  the  light  of  their  actual  ex¬ 
perience  last  year,  their  rate  of  increase  the 
present  season,  the  relative  standing  of  our 
departments  with  the  corresponding  depart¬ 
ments  in  our  association,  and  any  unusual 
items  in  the  way  of  location,  promotion  or 
management  which  may  influence  the  volume 
of  any  sales  in  the  particular  department 
under  consideration.  Upon  the  basis  of  all  of 
this  information  the  net  sales  estimates  are 
determined  and  approved  by  the  president. 

Once  the  net  sales  have  been  planned  the 
remainder  of  the  planning  is  more  simple.  In 
the  controller’s  office  a  reix)rt  is  made  out 
on  which  is  indicated  the  end-of-month  retail 
stocks  that  would  result  if  we  used  the  same 
ratio  of  the  stocks  and  sales  that  we  had  last 
year;  if  we  used  the  ratio  of  the  stocks  and 
sales  of  the  association  store  which  had  the 
second  best  actual  stockturn  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  season  last  year;  and  if  we  used  the  ratio 
determined  as  a  result  of  our  establishing  a 
planned  annual  rate  of  stockturn  and  using 


the  relationship  of  the  stocks  and  sales  ar¬ 
rived  at  in  this  way  as  the  regular  ratio  of 
each  of  the  months  of  the  year.  With  these 
end-of-the-month  retail  stocks  liefore  us  we 
determine  a  stock  figure  which  we  believe  the 
department  ought  to  attain  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  Once  the  estimated  end-of-month  re¬ 
tail  stocks  are  determined  it  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  average  them  and  to  work  out  the 
estimated  rate  of  stockturn. 

In  like  manner  the  percent  of  the  gross  markup  and 
the  {)ercent  of  markdowns  are  planned  for  the  season 
on  the  basis  of  our  own  results  on  the  corresponding 
season  last  year  and  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
other  association  store  in  the  same  season. 

An  explanation  of  the  system  of  planning  is  always 
a  lot  more  wordy  than  the  process  itself  because  once 
the  information  is  assembled  on  the  proper  forms  it  is 
the  work  of  relatively  a  few  moments  in  each  case  to 
reach  a  decision  on  the  items  in  question.” 

Store  2 

“Six  months  sales  plans  are  made  out  periodically  for 
each  department  by  the  merchandise  man,  buyer  and 
store  controller.  Certain  regular  promotional  events  are 
planned  either  in  accordance  with  custom  or  as  fresh 
ideas.  With  these  two  factors  in  mind  (planned  sales 
and  regular  promotions)  the  sales  manager  follows 
the  following  monthly  plan : 

l.On  or  before  the  1st  of  the  second  month 
preceding  the  month  being  planned,  the 
Sales  and  Advertising  Manager  gathers, 
with  the  Controller,  the  following  data  re- 
gartling  this  month  and  sends  it  to  each 
buyer : 

(a)  The  store’s  total  sales  volume  for  this  month 
in  the  last  three  years. 

(b)  The  store’s  daily  sales  volume  for  this 
month  last  year. 

(c)  The  store’s  daily  sales  quota  for  this  month 
Imsed  on  the  six  months’  forecast. 

(d)  Each  department’s  sales  volume  for  this 
month  in  the  last  three  years. 

(e)  Each  department’s  sales  quota  for  this  month 
as  forecast  in  the  six  month’s  merchandise 
plan. 

(f)  Departmental  planned  purchases  for  the 
month  this  year. 

(g)  The  store’s  outstanding  promotions  in  this 
month  last  year  as  noted  in  last  year’s  ad- 
v-ertising. 

(h)  The  most  important  promotions  held  by 
principal  competitors  last  year. 

(i)  A  calendar  of  local  events,  holidays,  and  a 

notation  of  the  things  people  will  want  and 
need  during  the  month  being  planned  for 
the  purpKJse  of  creating  new  promotions  for 
the  month  this  year,  and  any  data  on  de¬ 
partments  secured  from  buyers’  letters”. 

(j)  Controllable  advertising  budget  composed  of 
newspaper  advertising  and  direct  mail  of 
each  department  for  the  month. 
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2.  On  the  12th  of  the  second  month  preceding 
the  month  being  planned,  the  Sales  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  General  Merchandise 
Manager  and  Fashionist  begin  interview¬ 
ing  buyers  with  Divisional  Merchandise 
Managers.  They  check  sales  quotas,  plan 
selling  events,  assign  advertising  spaces 
etc. 

3.  By  the  25th  of  the  second  month  preceding 
the  month  being  planned,  the  Sales  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  have  completed  their  inter¬ 
views  with  buyers  and  Divisional  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers,  and  have  reviewed  the  com¬ 
plete  selling  plans  for  the  entire  store.  The 
Sales  and  Advertising  Manager  and  Con¬ 
troller  re-check  advertising  appropriations 
against  space  allotments. 

4.  By  the  first  of  the  month  preceding  the 
month  being  planned,  the  Sales  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  have  planned  the  month’s 
window  schedule  with  Display  Manager. 

The  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager  send 
a  complete  departmental  sales  plan  to  each 
buyer,  and  the  complete  store  plan  to  all 
executives  affected,  and  of  course,  retains 
a  copy. 

5.  By  the  end  of  the  month  preceding  the 
month  being  planned,  the  Sales  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  and  General  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager  go  over  the  entire  plan  and 
make  any  revisions  that  might  now  be  nec¬ 
essary.  Such  changes  or  corrections  as  are 
made  are  sent  to  all  executives  who  have 
received  either  complete  store  or  depart¬ 
mental  plans  so  that  everyone  has  an  exact 
schedule  of  what  will  happen  in  the  month 
being  planned.” 

Bra.nch  Stores  Merchandising 

Inquiry:  “We  are  very  desirous  of  getting  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  how  various  organizations  who  have  more 
than  one  unit  handle  their  various  branches,  particu¬ 
larly  from  a  merchandising  standpoint. 

Is  merchandise  purchased  and  delivered  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  branches  direct  or  is  it  all  sent  to  a  main  store  or 
central  warehouse  and  from  there  distributed  to  the 
branches  ?” 

Three  Stores  Reply  in  Detail 
Store  1 

“We  wish  to  state  that  about  80%  to  85% 
of  the  merchandise  which  is  sold  in  our 
branch  stores  is  bought  by  the  buyers  of  the 
main  store,  is  received  and  marked  in  the  main 
store,  and  is  sent  out  to  the  branch  stores 
from  the  main  store  as  the  branch  stores  make 
requisitions  upon  the  main  store.  In  the  other 
15%  to  20%  of  the  cases  the  managers  of  our 
‘  branch  stores  buy  directly  from  the  market, 
has  the  merchandise  delivered  at  their  branch 
store  where  it  is  marked  and  put  on  sale  im¬ 
mediately. 


Merchandise  is  sent  from  the  main  store  to 
the  branch  stores,’  and  is  returned  from  the 
branch  stores  to  the  main  store  by  means  of  a 
system  which  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
chargeback  idea  employed  in  our  accounting 
with  manufacturers.  In  other  words,  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  sent  to  the  branch  stores  is  entered 
on  a  chargeback  and  the  value  of  it  is  charged 
to  the  merchandise  account  of  the  branch  store, 
the  accounting  of  which  is  done  at  the  main 
store.  When  merchandise  is  returned  from  the 
branch  stores  a  similar  record  is  made  out 
which  reduces  the  amount  of  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment  which  the  branch  store  has  on  the 
main  store  books.” 

Store  2 

“All  of  the  merchandise  for  our  branch 
stores  is  selected  from  our  stocks  and  shipped 
from  our  main  store  to  the  branch  stores.  We 
do  not  have  any  warehousing  for  them.” 

Store  3 

“We  maintain  a  number  of  small  shops 
which  select  merchandise  from  our  main  store 
stocks.  The  goods  are  transferred  from  the 
individual  departments  to  the  branch  store. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  to  be  bought  is 
planned  by  the  branch  manager,  in  conjunction 
with  the  manager  at  central  headquarters  in 
our  main  store. 

In  our  large  branch  store  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  method  is  not  carried  out  so  completely. 

This  store  has  the  freedom  to  purchase  any 
requirements  in  the  open  market  which  it  can¬ 
not  fill  from  our  main  store  stocks.  This  gives 
them  the  latitude  to  cater  to  any  type  of  de¬ 
mand  which  we  do  not  feel  in  our  main  store, 
and  they  are  large  enough  to  operate  inde¬ 
pendently. 

The  various  branches  plan  their  purchases 
as  far  ahead  of  the  time  they  need  the  goods 
as  possible.  About  two  weeks  before  the  first 
of  the  month,  the  amount  of  merchandise,  at 
various  prices  which  will  be  required,  is  sent 
to  the  departments  in  the  main  store,  and  the 
buyers  may  show  the  branch  managers  samples 
of  new  merchandise  they  intend  to  buy,  so  that 
these  managers  can  order  for  themselves  if 
they  so  desire.” 

Classification  of  Sports  Apparel 
Inquiry:  “What  is  the  general  practice  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  that  operate  exclusive  women’s  sports  ap¬ 
parel  sections,  regarding  type  of  silk  dress  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  department? 

Four  Stores  Give  Experience 

Store  A 

“In  our  own  establishment,  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  having  difficulty  between  our  buyers  in 
the  women’s  dress  departments  and  sports  ap¬ 
parel  section  as  to  whether  or  not  certain 
types  of  garments  should  be  distributed 
through  one  department  or  the  other.” 
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In  1929  . . . 

More  Department  Stores 

ORDERED  NATIONAL  CASH  REQISTERS 
THAN  IN  ANY  PREVIOUS  YEAR 


’National  O.K.  Charge 
Phone 


More  department  stores  ordered  more 
National  Cash  Register  equipment  in 
1929  than  in  any  previous  year.  This  is 
the  best  possible  indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  National  Cash  Registers  have 
been  accepted  as  standard  equipment. 
Most  of  the  registers  ordered  in  1929 
were  of  the  new  Class  2000  type  which 
has  advantages  never  before  offered  in 
any  system.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
stores  which  ordered  in  1929  are  those 
shown  below. 


Class  2000  type  'National  Cash 
Register 


Broadway  Department  Store  Los  Angeles 

The  May  Company  Los  Angeles 

Walker’s,  Inc.  Los  Angeles 

Capwcll,  Sullivan  &  Furth  Oakland 

The  Fair  Chicago 

Marshall,  Field  &  Co.  Chicago 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  .  Chicago 

The  Leader  Chicago 

S.  Ayres  &  Co.  Indianapolis 

,  m.  Filene’s  Sons  Company  Boston 

Jordan  Marsh  Company  Boston 

The  Dayton  Company  Minneapolis 

B.  Nugent  &  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co.  St.  Louis 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  .  St.  Louis 

La  Salle  &  Koch  Co. .  Toledo 

Wm.  Taylor  Son  &  Co .  Cleveland 

The  May  Company  .  Cleveland 


Frank  &  Seder  Company  .  .  Philadelphia 

N.  Snellenburg  &  Co. .  Philadelphia 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier  .  Philadelphia 

Lit  Bros.  Philadelphia 

Abraham  &  Straus  Inc. .  Brooklyn 

Hutzler  Bros.  Co.  Baltimore 

Bloomingdale  Bros.  .  New  York 

James  A.  Hearn  ci  Son .  New  York 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  .  New  York 

E.  D.  Edwards  &  Son . Rochester 

M.  O’Neil  Co.  Al:ron 

The  Famous  &  Barr  Co. . St.  Louis 

Joseph  Horne  Co.  Pittsburgh 

Frank  &  Seder  Company  . Pittsburgh 

Kauffmann  Dept.  Store  . Pittsburgh 

Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co . Houston 

The  Bon  Marche . Seattle 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Accounting  Machines  and  Cash  Registers 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Store  B 

“In  our  store  we  do  not  make  any  restric¬ 
tions  as  to  the  material  to  be  carried  in  the 
different  departments.  The  sport  departments, 
however,  are  restricted  to  the  more  tailored 
type  of  merchandise  and  are  not  expected  to 
have  the  dressier  types  of  silk  dresses  as  would 
be  so  in  the  regular  dress  departments;  con¬ 
sequently,  a  great  deal  of  the  type  of  stock 
would  be  duplicated  but  we  see  no  objections 
to  this  if  the  styles  are  different.” 

Store  C 

“In  our  sjMjrt  department  we  try  to  keep 
to  the  point — Active  Sports  Clothing. 

When  it  comes  to  silk  dresses  we  are  es¬ 
pecially  particular  to  see  that  every  dress  has 
special  features  that  would  make  it  an  out¬ 
standing  sport  dress.  We  bar  dressy  types, 
especially  in  silks. 

We  know  from  past  experiences  that  as 
soon  as  we  deviate  from  these  types  we  lose 
business  and  entail  heavy  markdowns ;  where¬ 
as,  if  we  stick  to  our  sport  fashions  we  in¬ 


crease  our  business, and  have  no  markdowns  on 
this  merchandise. 

In  merchandising  this  department  I  find  it  is 
necessary  for  every  merchandise  manager  to 
be  very  sure  of  this  opinion  so  that  he  can 
continually  check  up  sport  wear  buyers  to 
keep  them  on  the  right  path.” 

Store  D 

“It  has  been  a  matter  of  experience  with  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  buyers  definite 
specifications  as  to  what  is  a  silk  sports  dress, 
and  what  constitutes  the  type  of  silk  dresses 
to  be  carried  in  other  departments.  The  line 
is  ver>'  fine,  and  the  tendency  in  the  last  year 
or  two  is  to  become  even  finer. 

We  have  therefore  attempted  to  make  differ¬ 
entiations  on  the  basis  of  manufacturers — ac¬ 
cepting  in  the  sports  department  silk  dresses 
which  are  purchased  from  recognized  sports¬ 
wear  houses,  and  excluding  from  these  houses 
the  buyers  from  the  regular  dress  departments. 
This  does  not  entirely  eliminate  conflicts,  but 
is  the  most  efficient  method  of  minimizing, 
them  that  I  have  found.” 


Planning  Sales  By  Units 

By  Harold  F.  Miller,  Merchandise  Manager,  Gilchrist  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  key  to  all  retail  planning  is  planned  sales.  Too 
often  this  figure  is  set  by  an  over-optimistic  buyer, 
without  thought  of  the  current  fashion  trend, 
economic  conditions  or  even  past  experiences.  Conse¬ 
quently  he  suddenly  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  an 
over-stocked  condition  which  prohibits  new  purchases 
and  requires  heavy  markdowns  and  ultimate  net  loss 
on  his  operations. 

The  fundamentals  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  intelli¬ 
gent  departmental  “expected  sales”  figures  are : 

Intelligent  price  lines. 

Some  method  of  tabulating  sales  experi¬ 
ence  by  units  or  group  classification. 

Some  form  of  stock  control. 

Dollar  sales  figures  for  a  three  year  com¬ 
parable  pxjriod. 

Previous  years  promotional  efforts  for  the 
comparable  period,  both  own  and  competitors’. 

Comparative  reports  showing  departmental 
sales  trends  in  stores  in  your  own  community, 
in  your  own  Federal  Reserve  district  and  for 
the  entire  country. 

Fashion  reports  showing  the  current  trend. 

A  six  months’  selling-calendar  compiled  by 
the  operating  board,  scheduling  major  store 
operations,  such  as  store-wide  sales  and  other 
store-wide  efforts. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  we  have  a  department  which 
is  price  lined  and  is  operating  under  some  form  of  stock 


control  and  that  all  other  information  mentioned  above 
is  available. 

It  is  then  the  prerogative  of  the  department  manager 
and  the  merchandise  manager  to  compile  or  have  com¬ 
piled  a  unit  experience  sales  chart,  covering  each  month 
in  the  six  months’  period.  In  those  departments  using 
a  form  of  control  other  than  unit  control,  a  classifica¬ 
tion  or  price  line  experience  sales  chart  for  a  similar 
period  should  be  compiled. 

xA.fter  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  previous  years’ 
advertising  and  after  reaching  a  definite  agreement  as 
to  the  fashion  trend  and  economic  conditions  which 
might  affect  the  sales  of  any  item  or  group  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  department  manager  and  merchandise 
manager,  using  the  exjjerience  chart  as  a  guide,  plan  an 
“expected  unit  sales  chart”.  From  this  “expected  unit 
sales  chart”  they  would  then  compute  the  dollar  sales 
figure.  This  figure  upon  comparison  with  the  sales  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  given  month  in  the  past  three  years,  may 
look  either  too  large  or  too  small.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  advisability  of  writing  into  the  plans  some  type  of 
stimulating  promotion  should  be  considered.  In  either 
case,  the  unit  plan  should  be  readjusted  only  after  the 
most  careful  thought — as  the  dollar  figures  is  the  re¬ 
sultant  and  not  the  primary  figure.  Once  the  net  sales 
have  been  planned  the  balance  of  the  planning  operation 
is  comparatively  simple. 

Unit  planning  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  initial  markup  figure  and  this  is  es- 
])ecially  true  in  those  departments  where  there  are  fairly 
well  established  wholesale  price  lines.  By  totaling  the 
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sales  in  each  retail  price  line  and  the  cost  of  each 
price  line,  the  buyer  can  figure  the  initial  markup  figure 
for  any  given  month  and.  by  averaging  these,  arrive  at 
a  season  markup  figure.  This  season  markup  figure 
should  be  compared  with  the  average  figure  for  the  de¬ 
partment  in  stores  throughout  the  country’  as  compiled 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  In  the  event  that  the  department 
figure  arrived  at  is  not  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  figure  for  the  country,  an  adjustment  of  either 
the  retail  price  lines  or  a  reduction  in  certain  cost  price 
lines  should  be  agreed  upon. 

.•\  markdown  percentage  should  be  arrived  at  by  a 
comparison  of  previous  experiences  in  the  department 
with  the  experiences  of  the  department  in  other  stores 
in  the  group  and  with  the  average  departmental  figure 
in  stores  throughout  the  country.  With  this  percentage 
figure  as  against  planned  sales,  you  can  arrive  at  a  dollar 
markdown  figure  and  break  this  figure  down  by  months. 

Hy  using  the  same  ratio  of  stocks  and  sales  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  department  for  the  previous  year  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  ratio  of  the  stocks  and  sales  of  the 
best  similar  department  in  the  stores  of  the  group  and 
in  comparison  with  the  ratio  resulting  from  a  planned 
annual  rate  of  stockturn,  the  regular  ration  for  each 
of  the  months  of  the  year  can  be  arrived  at.  From  this 
figure  ascertain  the  desired  retail  end-of-the-month 
stocks,  and  then  by  averaging  these,  check  back  on  the 
estimated  rate  of  stockturn. 


Inaccurate  Advertising  Altered 
After  Inquiry 

Belgian  hares  whose  “ancestors,”  according  to  one 
advertisement,  "came  from  Turkey”  figured  in  several 
interesting  cases  during  November.  Several  stores 
published  advertising  of  women’s  undergarments  made 
of  rabbit’s  hair.  Sometimes  these  were  called  plainly 
rabbit’s  hair  and  in  another  instance  a  store  employed 
the  word  “lapin  angora.”  I^pin  is  the  French  word  for 
rabbit.  Therefore,  the  store  was  advertising  a  garment 
made  of  angora  rabbit  hair.  The  Better  Business  Bureau 
shopped  the  store  and  sent  one  of  the  garments  pur¬ 
chased  to  a  fabric  testing  bureau  for  analysis.  The 
test  showed  only  5%  of  rabbit’s  hair  and  95%  of  silk. 

In  another  instance  the  garment  was  found  to  contain 
40%  rabbit’s  hair  and  60%  rayon.  Yet  it  was  adver¬ 
tised  as  pure  rabbit’s  wool. 

When  the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
stores  they  all  assured  the  Better  Business  Bureau  that 
they  had  purchased  these  garments  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  good  faith  and  had  thought  them  to  be 
pure  rabbit’s  hair.  All  of  the  stores,  cooperating  warm¬ 
ly,  discontinued  at  once  the  use  of  advertising  calling 
the  garments  pure  rabbit’s  wool  and  instead  named 
all  of  the  fibres. 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


Leaning  on  the  Lever 

The  old  Lifting  principle  as  applied  by  Modern  Management 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


The  most  interesting  fact  about  Modern 
Management  is  that  its  logic  is  as  old  and 
as  so  as  the  hills. 


With  Archimedes,  2000  years  ago,  it  says, 
today,  “Give  me  a  place  to  stand,  and  the 
right  levers,  and  I  will  move  the  world,” 


With  vision,  based  on  dependable  facts  and 
figures.  Modern  Management  makes  for  it¬ 
self  the  “place  to  stand,”  And  it  leans  on  its 
levers.  With  sound  Organization,  Research, 


Budget  Control,  System,  Order,  it  lifts  witn 
ease  and  precision  its  ever-increasing  load 
of  greater  and  greater  accomplishment. 


To  assist  Management  in  the  right  selection 
of  these  most  effective  tools  of  business  is 
the  service  of  Modern  Accountancy.  It 
contributes  the  resources  of  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  to  developing 
the  lifting,  saving,  economic  practice  of 
leaning  on  the  lever.  ” 
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Substantial  Reductions  in  Railroad  Fares 


Extended  to  All  Qualified  Delegates  With  Certificates  to  19th  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  3  to  7,  1930 


Return  Dates  on  Validated  Tickets  February  5  to  11 
Railroads  Will  Not  Validate  Reduced  Fare  Certificates  For  Buyers 


Reduction  For  Qualified  Delegates  with  Certificates 

Round  trip  fares  at  one  and  one-half  the  regular 
one-way  rate  are  the  substantial  reductions  in  rail¬ 
road  fares  for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  New  York  City  which  will  be  accorded 
to  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership  in 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  or  any  of  its  Associate  Groups, 
and  members  of  their  families,  attending  the  19th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  in  New 
York  City,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  February  3  to  7, 
1930. 

You  Are  Eligible  to  Certificate  Validation 

1 —  If — You  are  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature 

of  your  firm  as  a  member  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

2 —  If — You  Are  a  Member  of  the  Following  Affiliated 

Groups : 

Sales  Promotion  Division,  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  Personnel  Group,  Traffic 
Group,  Retail  Delivery  Association,  Import 
Managers’  Group  and  National  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries  Association. 

3 —  In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges, 
with  certificate,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  designated 
a  delegate  over  the  official  signature  of  the  member 
store. 

How  to  Get  Reduced  Fare 

1 —  Buy  your  regular  fare  one-way  ticket  to  New  York 
City  at  your  local  railroad  ticket  office. 

2 —  Ask  the  local  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention  in  New 
York  City,  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have  this 
certificate,  get  receipt  for  ticket  stamped  with  the 


date  of  purchase.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allow¬ 
ed  unless  you  get  the  certificate  or  stamped  re¬ 
ceipt  when  purchasing  your  “going”  ticket  for 
New  York. 

3 —  Your  certificate  must  be  validated  in  New  York 
City  at  the  Convention  headquarters.  Hotel  Penn- 
syh-ania,  before  it  can  be  used  to  purchase  return 
ticket  for  half  fare.  The  Validation  Officer  will 
be  on  duty  at  Convention  headquarters,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  and  6,  1930. 

4 —  After  your  certificate  has  been  validated  it  must 
be  presented  to  the  ticket  agent  in  New  York  City 
from  whom  you  purchase  your  return  ticket. 
Proper  validation  by  the  Validation  Officer  at  the 
Convention  headquarters  entitles  every  delegate 
to  a  return  ticket  at  one-half  fare. 

Members  are  requested  to  secure  validation  certifi¬ 
cates  regardless  of  whether  they  intend  using  them 
as  it  will  help  other  delegates  attending  the  Con¬ 
vention. 


Time  Limit  on  Tickets — Return  Trip  in  All  Cases 
Must  Start  Not  Later  Than  February  II. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  “going 
trip”  and  upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain 
in  New  York  before  your  return  journey. 

Certificates  or  stamped  receipts  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  at  the  time  tickets  are  pur¬ 
chased  for  trip  to  New  York  from  leaving  date 
to  validation  dates,  February  5  and  6,  in  New  York, 
indicated  as  “going”,  as  long  as  they  are  validated 
by  the  special  agent  on  February  5  and  6  at  Con¬ 
vention  headquarters.  Validation  may  be  used  any 
time  after  certificate  has  been  stamped  up  to  and 
including  February  II. 
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Typewriter  Bookkeeping 
Machine  Offers 


FULL  WIDTH  ^  CONTINUOUS 
mOOF  JOlJ]tN4L  ROLL  JOURNAL 


WIDE  PROOF  JOURNAL 


For  coiitrollfrH  uiid  store  ucrountants  who 
require  only  skeleton  proof  journal  of 
postings,  the  ItiirrouKhs  Tyfiewriter  Kook- 
kcepiiiK  .Machine  <»ITers  this  eontiniioiis- 
roll  journal  that  prinides  the  details  of  all 
dehit  and  ertnlit  entries,  together  with  all 
new  halaiif^es.  All  |M>stinKs  of  one  run  are 
carried  on  one eontiniious  journal  with  the 
aeeuiniilatetl  tittals  of  <lrhits,  credits  and 
hulunccs  printed  at  iht^  Itottom. 


For  retail  store  accountants  who  prefer  a 
complete  transcript  of  all  postings,  the 
Itiir  roil  t'hsTypt^wri  ter  llookkccpint:  Machine 
offers  the  fiilUwidt  h  coliiinnar  priMif  journal. 

ith  either  journal  method,  Iturroii^hs 
provides  the  advantaKcs  of  flat  surface  for 
insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of  forms; 
cylinder  platcMi,  the  fastest  nu'tliiHl  of  |>ust- 
in;;;  one  key  totals,  complete  dates  and  other 
Uurroii;;hs  standard  automatic  features. 


KURKOUGHS  AUUING  MACHINE  COMPANY  .  .  .  UETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Trunk  Line  A»sociation 


Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 

Territory — New  York  State  (Blast  of  and  including 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Suspension  Bridge  and 
Salamanca),  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  (East  of 
and  including  Erie,  Oil  City  and  Pittsburgh),  Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia,  (Blast  of  and  including  Wheel¬ 
ing,  Parkersburg,  Kenova,  Orange  and  Norfolk.) 


New  England  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — All  New  England 


Southeastern  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — All  Southeast 


Canadian  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home  January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — From  points  in  Canada  east  of  and  in¬ 
cluding  Armstrong,  Fort  Williams  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

Western  lines  not  granting  reduced  fares.  Cana¬ 
dian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific  lines  at  Winni- 
l)eg  will  issue  certificates. 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — See  Dates 
Territory — Colorado  (Julesburg  only)  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska.  Mani¬ 
toba  (See  Note)  Minnesota,  North  Michigan, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin — 
Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3. 


I 


Southw'estern  Passenger  Association 
Railroads 


Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Leave  Home — January  23  to  February  3 

Territory — January  23-28 — including  from  Texas. 
These  dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of 
tickets  from  Texas  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern 
Pacific  Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Lines  “Morgan  Line”)  or  via  Galveston,  Texas, 
and  Mallory  Steamship  Lines. 

January  24-29 — including  from  Louisiana — These 
dates  of  sale  apply  only  for  the  sale  of  tickets  from 
Louisiana  via  New  Orleans  and  Southern  Pacific 
Company  (Southern  Pacific  Steamship  Lines 
“Morgan  Line”). 


Colorado  (except  Julesburg),  Wyoming,  New 
Mexico 

Leave  Home — January  29 — February  3. 


Montana,  Southern  Idaho,  Utah 

Leave  Home — January  28 — February  3. 


Arizona,  British  Columbia,  Northern  Idaho,  Ore¬ 
gon  (except  via  California.),  Nevada,  Washington. 

Leave  Home — January  27 — February  2. 


California 


Leave  Home — January  26 — February  1. 


Oregon  (via  California). 

Leave  Home — January  25 — January  31. 
Note — Manitoba  (on  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific  and  M.,  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.  Rys.,  also  from 
Winnipeg  via  Can.  Pac.  Rys.,  also  from  Winnipeg 
via  Can.  Natl,  and  Can.  Pac.  Rys.) 


Leave  Home  January  29  to  February  3 
Territory  —  January  29  —  February  3,  including 
from  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

January  30 — February  3,  including  from  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  also  Memphis, 
Tenn.  and  Natchez,  Miss. 


Central  Passenger  Association 

Leave  Home — January  30  to  February  3 
Territory — West  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Sala¬ 
manca,  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  Ken¬ 
ova,  to  and  including  Chicago,  St.  Louis  north  of 
the  Ohio  River,  including  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and 
Louisville. 


Before  Convention  Sessions  Open 


Send  your  list  of  delegates  immediately  to  the 
iV.  R.  D,  G,  A., 225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


DAYTON,  OHIO  U.S.A. 


‘^ricQ  'Marking  and  lickjetcAttachingDevicesC 


iHunarrh  Ticket  Marker 

(HAND  OPERATED) 


^unarrlt  Ticket  Marker 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 


^50.00 


iHatutrrli 

Gummed  Label  Marker 

(HAND  OPERATED) 


^50.00 


The  Junior  ^pnarctf 

(HAND  OPERATED) 


^75.00 


^125.00 

Munarrl^ 

Gummed  Label  Marker 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^125.00 

The  Junior  Mnttarrl; 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^150.00 


"STANDARD’ 


SPECIAL”  "ADVANCED  ” 


ilonarrl) 


TRADE  REC.U.S.  PAT.  OTF. 


ilarijtnp 


^350.00 


^anarrli 

Pin  Ticket  Attaching  Machime 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^275.00 


ifionarrli 

Duplicate  Ticket  Printer 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^300.00 


iiSanarrlt 

Jewelry  Ticket  Marker 

(HAND  OPERATED) 

^60.00 


fHanarrli 

Jewelry  Ticket  Marker 

(MOTOR  DRIVE) 

^135.00 


'^rice'^arl^ing  Systems  for^^ail  StoresC 
THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

DAYTON.  OHIO  U.S.A. 

You  are  invited  to  viait  us  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  exhibit,  spaces  1(  to  21,  Hotel  Pemnsylvasiia,  Now  York,  February  3-7,  l>3t 
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Fashion  Training  For  Salespeople'  ’ 


(Cotiuucd  fro. 

19.  Sujjgest  ways  in  which  fashion  information  can  be 

jjiven  yon  in  addition  to  the  present  training. 

20.  Select  one  article  of  merchandise  in  your  depart¬ 

ment  and  name  its  outstanding  fashion  features. 

Prices  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
.lecnraey,  Xeatness,  Resourcefulness 

Write  your  answers  on  this  paper;  hand  to  your 
J^ivision  Superintendent  before  April  1 

Salary  No .  Xante  . 

STORE  XO.  3 

“It  has  been  the  aim  iti  all  the  training  work,  whether 
in  meetings,  bulletins  or  floor  work,  to  correlate  the  in¬ 
formation  in  some  way  with  advertising,  window  display 
or  some  style  promotion  in  the  store.  The  Training 
Representative  receives  each  month  from  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  a  schedule  of  the  big  advertising 
events  and  from  this,  and  from  information  procured 
from  the  Fashion  Research  Bureau,  lays  plans  for  the 
style  training  needed  by  the  salespeople.  Before  the 
material  thus  assembled  is  given  salespeople,  the  Buyer 
of  each  deiJartment  concerned  is  visited  by  the  Training 
Representative.  She  is  asked  what  merchandise  from 
her  department  she  wishes  to  have  shown  and  just  what 
points  about  this  merchandise  she  w’ants  emphasized. 

“The  means  of  getting  information  to  salespeople 
has  taken  several  forms — the  most  tangible  means  hav¬ 
ing  been  through  bulletins  and  group  meetings  held  in 
the  Training  Department  and  in  the  departments.’’ 

I.  Centralized  Meetings 

1.  Meetings  are  held  during  store  hours  from 
9:30  to  10:30  in  the  graining  Department. 

2.  The  Training  Representative  conducts  the 
meetings. 

3.  Meetings  are  i)lanned  as  the  need  arises. 

4.  Types  of  meetings :  At  the  l)eginning  of 
each  of  the  various  seasons,  information  of 
a  general  type,  such  as  new  colors,  new 
fabrics  and  new  silhouette  is  given  to  the 
various  ready-to-wear,  accessory,  and  fabric 
dei)artments. 

II.  Departmental  Meetings 

1.  Meetings  held  l)efore  the  store  opens,  8:50 — 

9:10. 

2.  Meetings  are  planned  when  the  need  arises 
— no  particular  day  of  the  week  being  set 
aside  for  special  departments. 

3.  The  Training  Representative  conducts  the 
meetings. 

4.  Types  of  Meetings: 

a.  Foundation  Garment  Meeting. 

The  buyer  told  of  the  new  fashions 
in  foundation  garments  as  the  gar¬ 
ments  were  modeled  by  salesj)eople. 

.After  the  showing  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  three  models  displayed  gowns 
suitable  for  the  slender  girl,  the  average 


payc  20) 

woman,  and  the  larger  figure,  each 
wearing  the  correct  foundation  garment, 
b.  Evening  Fashions. 

This  meeting  was  held  for  the  ready- 
to-wear  departments,  and  consisted  of 
a  showing  of  evening  accessories  which 
the  accessory  departments  are  featuring. 

III.  “Fashion  News” — The  style  bulletin. 

“Fashion  News”  is  printed  every  week,  pre¬ 
senting  new  fashions.  The  bulletins  are  draft¬ 
ed  by  the  Training  Dei)artment,  and  are  check¬ 
ed  by  the  Fashion  Re.search  Bureau.  Merchan¬ 
dise  Manager,  and  Buyers.  These  bulletins  are 
distributed  to  every  dei)artment  in  the  store. 

.Some  of  the  later  bulletins  have  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  captions:  There  is  No  Doubt  .About  It — 
Fashions  Have  Changed — Sunday  Night 
Frock.s — .A  Really  New  Fashion — Did  A'ou 
Know  That  Paris  Has  Gone  Tweeds — .A  Glove 
Wardrobe — Why  Not? — Evening  Fashions. 

“Fashion  training  is  given  our  Home  Furnishings 
.Sections  in  group  and  general  meetings.  Linen,  Qiina, 
Glass  and  Silver  form  one  group.  Rugs,  Draperies,  and 
P'urniture  form  another  group.  Meetings  are  held  on 
the  floor,  first  in  one  department  and  then  in  another 
dei)ending  on  the  subject  of  the  meeting.  General  meet¬ 
ings  of  all  the  groups  are  held  at  stated  intervals. 

“The  subjects  of  the  meetings  center  on  our  Adver¬ 
tising  and  \\’indow  Disjday.  Aleetings  are  conducted 
by  a  member  (jf  the  h'ashion  Research  Bureau  who  is 
assigned  to  the  Home  Furnishing  divisions.  This  young 
woman  and  the  Head  of  the  Fashion  Research  Bureau 
also  work  with  the  men  responsible  for  display,  both 
interior  and  window  dis])lay." 

.STORE  NO.  4 

“W’e  have  three  groups  on  tlifferent  mornings  so  that 
all  the  salesi)eople,  e.xcei)t  those  in  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  department  mav  attend. 

Our  Style  Coordinator  and  1  plan  the  subject  of 
the  meeting  and  we  try  to  build  the  meeting  around 
one  toj)ic,  such  as  Evening  Fashion.  .Afternoon  Fash¬ 
ions,  etc.,  or  one  single  costume. 

“We  have  a  cojiy  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Plans  at 
the  l)eginning  of  each  month  and  we  use  these  as  much 
as  i)ossible  in  planning  our  meetings. 

“.\t  our  fashion  meetings  we  deal  with  Ready-to- 
W'ear  and  .Accessories  chiefly ;  the  sales|x;ople  included 
from  other  departments  often  bring  new  merchandise 
to  show.  .As  yet  we  have  done  no  Fashion  Training 
in  the  Home  Furnishings  Departments  but  h()])e  to  be 
able  to  before  long.  'Jur  Men's  Wear  Department  is  so 
very  small,  three  in  all,  that  any  style  information  they 
get  is  given  to  them  from  the  department  manager  and 
the  stylish  clippings  and  reports. 

“We  use  a  form  to  notify  the  departments  when  we 
build  a  specific  costume.  In  any  case  we  notify  the 
departments  through  the  Floor  Managers  of  the  subject 
of  the  meeting. 

“At  the  Style  Meetings  the  Style  Coordinator  usually 
gives  a  short  talk  on  the  new  trends  or  the  particular 
ensemble  and  then  the  salespeople  show  the  merchan- 
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BOGGS  &  BUHL 

PITTSBURGH 

IN  THEIR  MODERNIZING  PROGRAM 

FOUND 

FLEXOTILE  SHEET  MARBLE 
MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  FIRST  FLOOR 


Their  Former 
Wood  Floor  Was 
Laid  Port  on  Wood 
joists,  Port  on 
Steel  Beams,  and 
Port  on  Concrete 


Flexotile  was  laid  directly  on  top  of  this  wood  floor  and  now  appears  as  a  modern,  fire¬ 
proof.  non-slippery,  clean  SHEET  OF  MARBLE.  This  practical  method  of  installing 
permits  an  exceptionally  low  cost. 

No  work  was  performed  during,  the  day,  all  work  being  done  outside  of  regular  store 
hours.  Not  a  single  foot  of  space  teas  closed  off  from  regular  usage  during  the  selling 
day. 

Write  for  full  details  and  samples  concerning  FLEXOTILE  SHEET  MARBLE. 

The  data  will  he  of  value  to  you  when  you  wish  to  consider  floors  in  your  buildings. 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  INSTALLERS 

CHICAGO  FLEXOTILE  FLOOR  CO. 

1444  Conway  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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disc  they  have  brought  and  talk  about  it.  It  gives  them 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  using  the  correct  fash¬ 
ion  terms,  and  to  have  the  group  pass  judgment  on  what 
they  themselves  have  built  up. 

“We  have  used  our  Style  Meetings,  talking  illustra¬ 
tive  merchandise,  to  teach  information  about  the  French 
Courturuers  and  French  words. 

“Besides  these  weekly  general  meetings  we  have  had 
two  special  meetings  with  all  the  Ready-to-Wear  sales¬ 
people,  the  fitters  and  the  people  in  the  alteration  de¬ 
partment,  also  we  had  one  store-wide  meeting  on  the 
new  silhouette. 

“As  to  follow-up  of  the  style  meetings  the  most  defi¬ 
nite  we  have  is  the  results  of  the  monthly  style  question 
the  members  of  the  Professional  Selling  Club  jjeople 
answer.  These  questions  come  from  the  New  York 
Office  of  the  Specialty  Stores  Association. 

“When  our  Ready-to-Wear  buyers  return  from  New 
York  they  either  hold  a  short  meeting  with  their  sales¬ 
people  or  else  have  the  girls  try  on  the  things  which 
they  have  bought. 

“This  fall  we  had  a  representative  from  Vogue  give 
a  short  fashion  talk  to  the  people  in  the  Yard  Goods, 
Patterns,  Trimmings,  Laces,  Notions  and  Neckwear  de¬ 
partments. 

“Our  tri-weekly  groups  are  held  from  nine  to  nine 
forty-five  A.  M.  in  the  Rest  Room  and  average  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  salespeople  at  each  meeting.” 

STORE  NO.  5 

“Although  all  training  work  is  under  the  supervision 
and  authorization  of  the  Training  Department  actual 
fashion  information  is  giv'en  to  our  salespeople  by  the 
Fashion  Bureau.  This  is  done  in  two  ways,  namely, 
meetings  and  written  fashion  lessons. 

“We  frequently  have  early  morning  meetings  in  the 
Auditorium  at  which  the  most  important  fashions  are 
discussed  and  garments  illustrating  these  fashion  |X)ints 
shown  on  models. 

“At  the  beginning  of  each  season  a  series  of  these 
meetings  are  held  to  cover  all  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
mode.  After  that  special  meetings  are  held  as  the  need 
arises. 

“Our  Fashion  Bureau  is  still  quite  new  and  we  do 
not  have  divisional  stylists  for  the  Home  Furnishings 
group  or  for  the  Men’s  Wear  group.  However,  a  great 
deal  of  information  is  sent  on  to  these  divisions  from 
the  Fashion  Bureau  in  clippings  and  written  memos. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  fashion  lesson  on 
Evening  Wear,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
we  are  doing.  We  usually  tie  these  up  with  special 
promotions  in  the  store.  For  instance,  the  Evening 
Wear  lesson  was  prepared  at  the  same  time  that  even¬ 
ing  wear  was  first  promoted  in  a  large  way  throughout 
the  store.  When  we  have  our  Southern  Wear  promotion 
a  similar  lesson  will  be  issued  on  southern  wear  fash¬ 
ions. 

“To  stimulate  interest  in  these  lessons  we  occasionally 
offer  a  prize  for  the  best  answer  to  a  series  of  questions 
whidi  are  based  on  the  fashion  lessons.” 

WEEKLY  FASHION  LESSON 
Fashions  in  Evening  Wear 
Fashion  Bureau,  October  19,  1929 

Fashions  in  Evening  Wear — The  ensemble  is  as  im¬ 
portant  for  evening  as  for  daytime  wear.  The  gown  is. 


of  course,  the  most  important  item  but  can  not  be  smart  ! 
unless  complete  with  harmonious  shoes,  wrap,  jewelry,  p 
and  other  accessories. 

The  keynote  of  evening  fashions  is  elegance,  attained 
through  luxurious  fabrics,  formal  elaborate  silhouette, 
rich  colors  and  sparkling  distinctive  jewelry. 

Evening  Gowns 

Silhouette — There  are  two  very  important  new  sil¬ 
houettes.  The  first  is  the  long  slim  sheath  closely  fitted 
to  the  knees  with  fullness  below  the  knees,  in  some 
cases  merely  a  slight  flare  while  in  other  cases  tiers  or 
flounces.  This  is  particularly  smart  for  the  young  girl 
and  is  a  silhouette  originally  sponsored  by  Patou.  The 
other  is  the  Princess  silhouette  with  the  new  short  * 
lx)dice,  natural  waist  line  and  long  flared  skirt.  There 
is  still  a  third  but  less  important  silhouette  consisting 
of  a  straight  rather  short  .skirt  with  long  panels  or 
ix)ints  trailing  to  the  floor.  Almost  every  dress  has  a 
higher  waist  line,  either  indicated  by  tucks,  shirring, 
etc.,  or  definitely  defined  by  a  belt.  Whatever  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  new  silhouette  may  be  the  gown  is  designed  • 
to  give  the  effect  of  dignified  graceful  movement.  The 
long  slim  lines  with  high  waist  line  resembles  in  many 
ways  the  fashions  of  1912.  new  detail  of  the 
silhouette  is  the  cap  sleeve,  which  has  been  esj^ecially 
effective  when  the  gown  is  of  net. 

Materials,  colors,  wraps,  evening  caps,  shoes,  hosiery, 
gloves,  bags,  jewelry,  make-up  and  corsets  and  lingerie 
are  all  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  this  bulletin. 

STORE  NO.  6 

“It  is  definitely  understood  in  our  organization  that 
the  Training  Department  calls  all  meetings  of  sales¬ 
people,  and  that  the  Fashion  Office  presents  all  of  the 
fashion  information.  Usually  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season,  the  Training  Supervisors  and  the  Fashion  Office 
meet  and  determine  just  what  information,  and  at  what 
time  fashion  information  will  be  given  to  the  various 
fashion  departments. 

“At  these  meetings  the  Training  Department  tells 
the  salespeople  just  how  the  fashion  information  can  be 
given  to  customers.  For  example :  the  Fashion  Office 
tells  about  longer  skirts,  higher  waistlines,  the  new 
colors,  etc.  The  training  Director  tells  the  salespeople 
just  how  to  approach  the  customer  in  using  this  infor¬ 
mation. 

“All  follow-up  work  of  any  meeting  of  salespeople  is 
done  by  the  Training  Department.  In  our  follow-up 
work  we  have  used  the  Information  Check  Test  (see 
below)  using  the  Yes  and  No  oral  quizes,  and  have 
asked  them  to  summarize  information  that  has  been 
given  in  these  meetings.  In  addition  to  the  information 
test,  we  use  the  following  means  of  follow-up. 

a.  Review  information  we  have  given  at  next 
meeting,  asking  them  definite  questions. 

b.  At  each  fashion  meeting  garments  or  mer¬ 
chandise  is  stressed.  At  these  meetings  a 
garment  may  l>e  held  up  for  salesperson  to 
give  fashion  points.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
by  the  training  and  acts  as  a  summary. 

c.  At  times  we  may  ask  the  salesperson  to  write 
a  summary  of  the  meeting  which  they  can  be 
expected  to  read. 
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Hahn  Department  l^tores 


Adopt  tho  Bajjji  of  Toinorr<»w 

Our  recent  survey  conducted  in  cooperation  with  leading  de[)art- 
ment  store  groups,  not  only  resulted  in  elimination  of  waste 
through  standardization  of  sizes  and  basis  weights,  but  also  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  type  of  bag,  illustrated  above.  THE  BAG  OF  TO¬ 
MORROW  has  the  attractive  appearance  and  larger  lip  of  the 
die-cut  envelope  and  costs  no  more  than  the  serrated  edge. 

Skilled  engineering  and  mass  production  have  made  possible  this 
new  Equitable  Product.  A  Die-cut  Flap  at  serrated  edge  prices. 

It  is  used  by  leading  department  stores  and  mail  order  houses  and 
can  be  your’s  too. 

Just  write  us  for  further  information.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

nmiwKLYN,  v. 

Visit  our  display — 19th  Aimusl  Convention,  N.  R.  D,  G.  A. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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The  Bulletin 


d.  Sometimes  we  use  a  jxwrly  dressed  model 
and  a  model  that  is  well  dressed  and  have  the 
salesperson  tell  what  is  wrong  and  why,  and 
what  is  right  and  why. 

e.  Then,  of  course,  w’e  check  often  hy  service 
sho|)pers. 

“Each  department  that  is  definitely  concerned  with 
fashion  and  style  has  a  manual  on  the  fashion  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  department.  The  fashionist  makes  the  man¬ 
uals  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  and  each  season 
usually  has  a  supplement,  tw’o  for  spring,  two  for  fall, 
two  for  summer. 

“The  following  departments  use  them ; 

Dresses  Jewelry 

Coats  Leathergoods 

Millinery  Gloves 

Shoes  Fabrics 

Advertising  Display 

“These  manuals  are  left  in  the  dejiartment,  and  we 
have  each  salesjierson  read  them.  Often  they  will  show 
them  to  customers.  This  is  true  this  season  because  of 
the  new  silhouette  lines.” 

CHECK  TEST— FALL  MILLINERY 

If  the  sentence  is  correct  check — ycj.  If  the  sentence 
is  incorrect  check — no.  Check  yes  or  no  after  the  fol¬ 


lowing  statements : 

1.  The  Cahroilet  is  a  poke  bonnet  Yes  No 

2.  Most  people  are  seen  wearing 

Metallic  hats  on  the  street  Yes  No 

3.  Napi)y.  shiny  surfaces  are  imi)ort- 

ant  features  for  Fall  Millinery  Yes  No 


4.  The  tans,  browns,  blues,  reds  and 

greens  are  the  important  Fall  colors  Yes  No 


5.  English  Claret  Red  and  Maracaibo 
are  seen  on  many  smart  women  this 

fall . Yes  No 

6.  The  cool  tyi)e  wears  very  bright 

colors  )  Yes  No 

7.  The  warm  ty])e  selects  very  cool. 

pastel  shades  Yes  No 

8.  With  eye  glasses  a  hat  with  a  slight 


turned  down  brim  and  with  a  brim 
extending  slightly  beyond  the  angle 
formed  by  the  eye  glasses  is  very 


pleasing  .  Yes  No 

9.  Knox  is  not  a  trade  name  hat  Yes  No 

10.  We  do  not  carry  copies  of  French 

imports  . Yes  No 

11.  We  will  mold  hats  to  the  heads  of 

any  of  our  customers . Yes  No 

QUESTIONNAIRE 


ON  FALL  MILLINERY  GUIDE 

Check  the  Correct  Answers  to  the  Following 
Statements : 

Fall  Hats 

1.  Frame  the  face. 

2.  Cover  the  face. 


Fall  Millinery  is  recognized  by 

1.  Massive  trimmings. 

2.  Manijnilation  of  material. 

3.  Wide  brims. 

4.  Nose  veils. 

Many  hats  are  worn 

1.  Straight  on  the  head. 

2.  An  extreme  tilt  over  one  eye. 

3.  ( )n  e.xtreme  back  of  head. 

The  hat,  when  matching,  should  match. 

1.  Shoes 

2.  Gloves 

3.  Coat 

4.  Dress 

STORE  NO.  7 

“Our  general  plan  of  merchandise  training  is  divided 
into : 

1.  Basic  information,  which  includes  the  essen¬ 
tial  information  on  merchandise  of  each  de¬ 
partment.  This  information  is  supplemented 
by  courses  in  salesmanship,  color  and  line, 
textiles,  etc. 

2.  Style  information,  which  includes  informa¬ 
tion  as  to :  Silhouettes,  Materials,  Colors, 
Fashion  Details,  Accessories. 

“Style  information  is  included  in  the  course  of  train¬ 
ing  given  to  new  people ;  is  stres.sed  in  the  presentation 
of  new  merchandise  to  the  selling  departments  by  the 
buyer  or  assistant  buyer;  is  presented  to  the  entire  up¬ 
stairs  ready-to-wear  groig)  at  the  Saturday  morning 
style  meeting.  The  ready-to-wear  assistant  buyers  hold 
a  planned  style  meeting  one  morning  each  week  at  which 
they  discuss  current  fashion  information.  I  think  you 
must  realize  from  this  that  we  endeavor  to  give  our 
salespeople  a  thorough  grounding  in  that  most  remu¬ 
nerative  element  of  custonie — fashion. 

■‘At  the  end  of  my  preliminary  training  I  have 
each  new  jjerson  give  a  selling  talk  on  a  piece  of  mer- 
ehandise  from  her  department.  This  work  is  based  on 
an  assignment  of  a  definite  selling  problem.  This  is  a 
good  check  (tn  the  assimilation  of  information  and  gives 
me  a  good  idea  of  the  individual’s  ability. 

“We  have  a  follow-up  service  shopping  of  each  new 
])er.son  at  the  end  of  her  merchandise  training.  This 
possibly  is  a  truer  picture  than  the  other. 

"This  same  general  plan  of  training  is  followed  in 
the  other  divisions  of ;  Accessories,  Fabrics.  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  and  ]Men’s  and  Boy's  Wear. 

STORE  NO.  8 

“Our  Fashion  Institute  distributes  fashion  informa¬ 
tion  for  our  salespeople,  buyers,  and  customers. 

“It  is  the  work  of  the  Fashion  Institute  to  coordinate 
both  style  and  price  lines  for  the  groups  of  departments 
most  suited.  The  information  is  distributed  directly  to 
the  buyers  and  to  the  training  supervisors  who  in  turn 
hold  meetings  with  the  salespeople.  In  these  meetings 
the  merchandise  is  collected  and  “high  lighted”  with 
reference  to  those  points  brought  out  in  the  bulletin. 
The  bulletins  are  left  posted  on  the  bulletin  Ixjards  in 
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each  department  for  reference  throughout  the  season.” 
F.ASHION  INSTITUTK  BULLETIN 

To  Alt  Executives  of  Home  Furnishinfi  Groups 

House  and  Garden  has  elaborated  on  the  lec¬ 
tures  jjiven  hv  Amos  Barrish,  and  their  re¬ 
searches  afjree  in  almost  every  jarticular  with 
the  conclusions  outlined  in  the  FASHION 
INSTITUTh'  NOTES  for  Home  Furnishinjj 
Groups. 

Bear  in  mind  that  trends  in  decoration  move  far 
more  slowly  than  in  api)arel  ancl  are  not  nearly  so 
sharjdy  defined.  When  a  trend  is  waninf^,  or  decreas¬ 
ing,  in  demand  it  does  not  mean  that  all  demand  will 
cease  over  night.  Be  sure  to  gauge  your  plans  accord¬ 
ingly. 

GENERAL  DECORATING  TRENDS 

The  Ensemble  Idea:  'I'hat  is  the  showing  of  mer¬ 
chandise  coordinated  in  design,  te.xture,  and  most  im¬ 
portant. 

Color  is  an  outstanding  vogue  now  creating  immense 
volume. 

Of  the  iwriod  styles,  the  most  important  is  18th 
Century  English. 

The  rising  vogue  of  small  hcmies  and  ajjartments 
creates  a  decided  trend  towards  Smaller  Scale  Furni¬ 
ture  and  Accessories.  The  tendency  to  mi.x  ])eriod  style 
furniture  with  accessories  of  modernist  design  is  i)e- 
coming  increasingly  imix)rtant. 


Because  huge  country  jilaces  and  town  homes  are 
tlisappearing.  large  overstuffed,  ornate  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture  are  decidedly  on  the  decline.  'I'he  garish  colors, 
zig-sag  lightning  and  thunderholt  design  of  the  early 
Modernist  Period  are  very  much  on  the  wane.  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  English  Furniture  is  enjoying  the  great¬ 
est  popularity.  Queen  .Inne,  Sheraton,  Chippendale, 
Ilepplezchite,  ancl  .\dam  are  the  most  important  of 
^'ngiish  18th  Century  Furniture  Types. 

Descrijjtions  of  other  styles  of  furniture  follow  and 
the  bulletin  goes  on  to  describe  draperies,  rugs,  wall 
])aper,  in  the  same  manner. 

ST(  )RE  NO.  9 

“( )ur  current  style  information  is  disseminated  by 
tneans  of  weekly  style  meetings  conducted  by  our  store 
.stylist.  The.se  meetings  are  held  in  two  groups  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  9:15  .and  9:45.  They  are  at¬ 
tended  by  salespeople,  assistants  and  buyers  of  all  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessory  departments. 

"'riie  stylist  supplements  her  meetings  by  occasional 
style  bulletins  and  si)ecial  departmental  meetings  on  the 
floor  before  the  store  opening.  .Ml  meetings  are  called 
by  the  Training  Department.  . 

“Fashion  information  is  given  in  our  ready-to-wear, 
accessories,  fabric  and  children's  divisions.  No  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  the  Home  Furnishings  and  Men’s 
Departments  (jther  than  that  given  by  the  buyer. 

“We  follow  uj)  the  information  given  by  an  occasional 
cjuiz  and  by  monthly  sh(Ji>]>ing  reports.” 


The 
light  of 
perfection 
makes 
Planetlite 
one  of  the 
leaders 
in  the 
field 


Various 

designs 


Th«*  Modt^rnistU*  I'rs^alion 

The  Planetlite 

Most 
effective 
for 

lighting 
and 

decorative 
purposes 


Catalogue 

upon 

recpiest 
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The  Bulletin 


Hoiu  Customer  Complaints  Are  Analyzed 

To  Fix  Responsibility  for  Claims 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  few  typical,  seasonal  complaints  on  returned  merchandise  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  laboratory  of  the  Association.  The  information 
given  below  is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


Customer  Complaint — De* 

fects  in  Weaving  Pure  Dye 
Silk. 

Customer  has  returned  this 
blouse.  It  is  made  of  pure 
dye  silk  and  sold  for  a  price 
sufficient  to  give  full  satis¬ 
faction  in  wear.  Is  the  silk 
defective? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  customer  complained 
that  the  silk  threads  were 
found  to  slip  at  the  elbow 
after  one  week’s  wear. 

Examination  of  the  fabric 
shows  it  to  be  of  a  good  con¬ 
struction  (thread  count)  and 
it  is  composed  of  pure  dye 
silk. 

It  is  believed  that  the  slip¬ 
page  is  a  result  of  improper 
tension  on  the  warp  threads 
during  the  weaving  of  the 
fabric.  In  all  probability,  the 
let-off  motion  of  the  warp 
yarn  beam  on  the  loom  was 
not  adjusted  properly  and  the 
tension  of  the  warj)  threads 
was  insufficient.  The  warp 
threads  are  not  meshed 
tight  enough  with  the  filling 
threads  and  thus  the  slippage 
is  a])parent  after  finishing 
the  cloth. 

'I'he  sli])])age  occurs  at  any 
area  of  the  material  when 
subjected  to  very  slight  strain 
and  therefore,  it  was  readily 
noticed  at  the  elbow  where 

the  strain  in  consumer  use  is  _ 

most  severe. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  customer  complaint  is  justi¬ 
fied  as  the  slippage  is  excessive  and  the  material  is 
considered  inferior  due  to  manufacturing  defect. 

Doubtless  the  manufacturer  of  bijth  the  garment  and 
fabric  would  l)e  interested  in  the  complaint.  It  is 
stiggested  that  the  blouse  be  returned  to  your  manu¬ 
facturer. 


How  To  Use  the  Bureau 

About  100  stores  use  the  laboratory 
from  time  to  time  for  the  testing  of 
merchandise  returned  by  customers. 
Adjustors  in  many  stores  send  practical¬ 
ly  all  returned  textile  merchandise  for 
analysis  in  order  to  have  a  report  show¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  customers’  claims. 
Bureau  reports  show  whether  the  mer¬ 
chandise  was  damaged  by  the  customer, 
cleaner  or  laundry;  whether  the  store 
was  cheated  in  buying,  and  whether  the 
goods  should  be  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  etc. 

Garments  or  textile  articles  are  mailed 
to  the  Bureau  by  parcel  post.  A  report 
and  the  article  are  mailed  back  to  the 
store  on  the  same  day  received  by  the 
laboratory.  The  charge  for  each  report 
on  customers’  claims  is  S5.00.  Merchan¬ 
dise  tested  for  adjustment  departments 
is  not  damaged  in  handling  or  testing 
by  the  Bureau,  so  that  any  article  can 
be  returned  to  the  customer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  copy  of  the  laboratory  re¬ 
port. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  tests  and 
analyzes  new  merchandise  for  buyers, 
and  prepares  specifications  for  given 
quality  of  an  article  for  merchandise 
managers.  Charges  for  analytical  com- 
parsions  of  new  merchandise  are  based 
on  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  desired. 

Address  packages  to  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th 
street.  New  York  City. 


Customer  Complaint  —  Ex¬ 
cessively  W’ eighted  silks. 

Customer  has  had  this 
dress  and  sweater  only  a  few 
months.  What  caused  the 
holes  and  weakness  of  the 
cloth  ? 


Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  suit 
shows  the  damage  to  consist 
of  holes  beneath  the  arms  and 
in  various  parts  of  the  fabric. 

Tests  made  show  the  fiber 
conqK)sition  of  the  garment 
fabric  to  be  of  weighted  silk. 
Further  tests  made  show  that 
an  acid  reaction  has  set  up 
and  the  silk  is  weakened  and 
brittle  and  in  a  state  of  de- 
connx)sition.  Once  an  acid 
reaction  has  set  in.  a  decom¬ 
position  of  the  silk  fiber  takes 
place.  Unfortunately  ordin¬ 
ary  service  conditions  such 
as  light,  perspiration  and  heat, 
moisture,  and  so  forth  break 
down  the  metallic  weighting 
materials  into  elements  de¬ 
structive  to  the  silk  fiber. 
This  weakened  condition  is 
evident  throughout  the  fabric 
and  beneath  the  arms  the 
filKT  is  totally  destroyed,  thus 
showing  the  result  of  a  direct 
contact  with  perspiration  as 
compared  with  other  service 
conditions  which  influence 
the  fiber  decomposition. 

Damage  of  this  nature  is 
not  ordinarily  considered  as  a 
justifiable  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint.  The  life  of  weighted  silk  fabrics  is  of  .short 
duration  and  will  not  give  service  over  a  year  from 
the  period  they  are  manufactured  and  finished.  Ageing 
conditions  heavily  attack  weighted  materials  even  more 
quickly.  Such  type  fabrics  are  designed  for  use  in 
garm?nts  that  change  style  each  season  and  are  not 
adaptable  to  uses  where  prolonged  life  and  durable 
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wear  are  expected. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  customer  has  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  service  she  should  have  and  her  complaint 
seems  jx^rfectly  justified  in  that  such  a  heavily  weighted 
silk  is  not  practical  for  use  in  such  a  type  of  garment. 
Ordinary’  service  conditions  should  not  bring  about  the 
results  shown  in  this  garment  over  a  period  of  six 
months  and  the  fabric,  therefore,  is  considered  un¬ 
serviceable.  Public  expectation  for  a  one  season’s  gar¬ 
ment  means  serviceable  life  of  more  than  a  few  months. 

Customer  Complaint — Weaving  Defect  Apparent  in 

IR  ear  of  Coat. 

Our  customer  returned  this  coat  because  a  streak 
develoiied  in  the  fabric.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
claim,  the  store,  customer  or  manufacturer? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  fabric  in  the  back  part  of  the 
coat  shows  a  streak  across  the  cloth.  This  streak  is 
evident  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  cloth  and  by’  careful  obser- 
ration  of  the  fabric  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  fabric 
is  of  two  different  shades,  one  being  darker  than  the 
other,  and  the  dividing  mark  is  the  streak  referred  to. 
This  difference  in  color  was  caused  by  the  filling  yams 
being  of  two  different  shades  and  unfortunately  the 
piece  of  goods  in  this  gamient  contains  the  part  of 
the  fabric  where  the  piecing-up  was  made  when  the 
filling  ran  out  and  a  new  bobbin  of  yam  w’as  used 
to  continue  the  w’eaving. 


This  discoloration,  therefore,  is  due  to  the  use  of 
mixed  filling  yams  at  the  loom  and  is  a  manufacturing 
defect. 

Customer  Complaint — Too  Much  Cloth  Unbalances 

a  Dress. 

This  suit  sold  for  $195.00,  and  customer  returned 
it  Ijecause  it  does  not  hang  evenly  after  wear.  What 
is  the  trouble? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  dress  show’s  the  front  of  the 
skirt  hanging  longer  than  the  back. 

Examination  of  the  various  seams  and  raw  edges 
gives  no  indication  of  the  dress  having  been  w’et  cleaned. 
.A  thread  count  was  taken  in  different  parts  of  the 
dress.  .-Ml  of  the  counts  were  approximately  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  center  of  the  back 
of  skirt.  The  difference  in  count  at  the  back  of  the 
skirt  was  appreciably  greater.  The  thread  count  of 
the  same  material  as  that  used  in  the  dress  was  also 
taken.  However,  the  difference  betw’een  the  count  of 
the  fabric  material  and  the  dress  fabric  w’as  comparable. 
The  small  differences  are  considered  usual  for  fabrics 
of  this  type  in  that  a  slight  natural  shrinkage  takes 
place  w’hen  the  materials  are  submitted  to  ordinary 
conditions  of  consumer  w’ear,  namely  atmospheric 
moisture  conditions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  construction  of  this  particular 
garment  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  complaint.  The 


AT  THE  CONVENTION 

Be  sure  to  see  The  New  Kimeo  *’30**  Eleetrie  Marking  Machine.  It  marks  large 
sized  string  tags  and  folding  tickets  including  ready  to  wear  sizes. 

real  unit  control  Eleetrie  Marking  Machine. 

Our  Exhibit  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  .4.  Convention — 

Hotel  Pennsylvania.  February  3-7  will  also 
have  other  interesting  features. 
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front  of  the  skirt  is  styled  with  several  pleats  using  a 
greater  amount  of  material  while  the  back  of  the  skirt 
is  of  a-  smooth,  plain  construction  using  much  less 
material.  Thus,  the  front  portion  of  the  skirt  is  much 
heavier  and  tends  to  hang  down  lower  than  the  back. 
Also,  because  of  the  greater  thread  count  at  the  back 
of  skirt,  it  seems  apparent  that  some  factor  other  than 
ordinary  air  conditions  has  inHueuced  the  shrinkage 
in  this  portion.  Since  moisture  is  the  cause  of  shrinkage 
in  fabrics,  it  is  l)elieved  that  this  portion  encountered 
the  same  cause  through  conditions  arising  in  consumer 
use.  It  is  probable  that  a  moist  cloth  was  used  to 
dampen  the  back  to  press  out  wrinkles  in  this  smooth 
IX)rtion  resulting  in  the  shrinkage  evidenced  by  the 
thread  count,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  moisture  contact 
was  due  to  other  causes.  However,  it  is  concluded 
that  the  material  used  in  the  suit  is  in  no  way  defective 
and  that  the  shrinkage  is  due  to  conditions  arising 
entirely  in  consumer  use,  and  therefore,  the  complaint 
is  not  justified. 

Customer  Complaint — Ensemble  Does  Not  Match 

After  Cleaning. 

Test  dress  and  slip  for  cause  of  fading  of  color.  How 
can  outfit  be  made  to  match  again  ? 

Report  By  This  Bureau'. 

The  custcwner  says  that  originally  the  dress  and  slip 
were  the  same  color. 

Examination  of  the  suit  shows  the  slip  to  be  of  an 
entirely  different  shade  of  color  than  the  dress  and 
there  are  indications  of  the  piece  having  been  laundered. 

A  clipping  taken  from  the  dress  was  washed  in  a 
neutral  soap  bath  and  under  conditions  approximating 
the  home  laundering  procedure.  When  dried,  the  washed 
clipping  showed  a  color  comparable  to  that  of  the 
slip.  No  discharge  of  color  was  evidenced  in  the  soap 
bath,  and  thus,  the  color  did  not  fade  but  changed  to 
another  shade.  This  is  characteristic  of  some  dyes  and 
a  result  commonly  observed  in  the  colors  of  hosiery 
after  washing. 

It  is  concluded  therefore,  that  the  color  used  in  th.e 
slip,  originally  Iteing  the  same  as  that  of  the  dress, 
was  not  dyed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fast  to  ordinary 
home  laundering.  If  the  slip  was  sold  as  washable,  the 
complaint  is  justified. 

A  good  dry  cleaner  can  prcnress  the  articles  and  make 
them  match  as  an  ensemble. 

Customer  Complaint — Effect  of  Strong  Perspiration 

on  Colors  in  Silk. 

Customer  returned  this  dress,  saying  the  color  faded 
during  use.  Is  the  color  fast  to  service? 

The  damage  consists  of  a  fading  color  to  a  greenish 
black,  at  back,  shoulders  and  arms. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  fabric  used  in  the  dress  shows 
the  color  to  be  fast  to  water  and  dry  cleaning  solvent. 
The  fabric  of  the  dress  also  failed  to  give  a  reaction 
when  tested  with  perspiration  solutions,  acid  and  alka¬ 
line  solutions.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  con¬ 


dition  of  discoloring  is  due  to  the  ageing  of  perspiration 
in  the  fabric  which  did  not  show  until  after  launder¬ 
ing.  In  all  probabality  the  perspiration  of  the  person 
wearing  the  garment  was  of  an  unusually  strong  chemi¬ 
cal  nature,  all  traces  of  which  have  been  neutralized 
in  the  cleaning  of  the  garment. 

The  fabric  and  dyeing  of  the  dress  are  in  no  way 
defective,  and  the  damage  is  a  result  of  conditions 
arising  in  c<jnsumer  use. 

Customer  Complaint — Pajamas  Faded  in  Laundering. 

Customer  says  coat  and  trunks  of  pajamas  do  not 
match  after  cleaning.  Is  the  color  at  fault  ? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

A  sample  of  the  pajamas  was  laundered  twice,  fifteen 
minutes  each,  in  an  alkaline  soap  bath,  containing  two 
parts  neutral  soap  and  one  part  soda  ash,  at  120  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  with  constant  agitation  and  the  color 
was  found  to  fade  very  noticeably.  Therefore,  the  color 
fastness  to  laundering  is  “poor”  and  will  give  cause 
for  customer  complaint  in  that  it  will  not  stand  under 
ordinary  home  laundering  conditions. 

Customer  Complaint — Shifting  of  VI  eave  in  Novelty 

Fabric. 

Customer  returned  this  dress  because  the  fabric 
pulled  at  seams.  Who  is  responsible  for  claim? 

Repttrt  By  This  Bureau: 

The  damage  consists  of  holes  at  the  seams  half  way 
down  the  arm. 

Examination  of  the  damaged  areas  shows  that  the 
holes  have  been  caused  by  the  threads  slipping  at  the 
seams  due  to  ordinary  strains  of  customer  wear.  The 
fabric  is  of  the  usual  quality  for  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  and  is  not  consitlered  defective. 

This  is  a  noveltly  wool  fabric  and  a  style  cloth,  its 
wearing  qualities  being  secondary.  Due  to  the  construc¬ 
tional  character  of  the  fabric  it  is  imi)ossible  with  such 
varus  as  enter  into  tliis  construction  to  keep  an  even 
tension  on  the  individual  warj)  yarns  in  weaving  and 
therefore  this  type  of  cloth  is  more  or  less  shifty.  It 
is  susceptible  to  ordinary  strains  and  the  wearer  should 
be  very  careful  to  keep  this  thought  in  mind. 


Is  Reorganization  a  Need? 

Women  with  unaccustomed  money  to  spend  go  in 
heavily  for  accessories.  It  l)ecomes  more  imjx)rtant  to 
have  a  hand  bag,  shoes  and  jewelry  that  go  with  a  dress 
than  to  have  the  dress  of  gcxxl  quality.  How  many 
stores  realize  that  instead  of  being  stepchildren,  the 
accessories  departments  have  become  “big  boys”  which 
often  support  the  old  store?  With  accessories  depart¬ 
ments  more  profitable  than  ready-to-wear,  who  can 
say  how  the  whole  organization  of  stores  should  be 
revised  ? 

Some  Highlights  from  the  Conference  on  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution. 
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^^The  Buyer’s  Job” 

{Continued  from  page  23) 


his  slocks  continually  balanced  against  sales.  As  a 
general  principle,  a  buyer  should  receive  only  data  on 
operations  over  which  he  can  exercise  some  degree  of 
control.  Conversely  all  figures  given  to  the  buyer  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  him  and  their  significance 
appreciated.  In  a  previous  article  the  tyfie  of  data  which 
is  desirable  for  the  buyer  to  receive  is  suggested.  Im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  that  the  buyer  should  follow 
currently  all  figures  which  have  a  Ixfaring  on  the  net 
profit  showing  of  the  department.  The  net  profit  figure 
is  the  measure  of  his  success  and  insofar  as  possible 
he  should  control  this  figure,  rather  than  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  period  to  find  out  the  results  of  his 
operations.  Most  stores  record  currently  the  necessary 
information  to  merchandise  the  department.  It  is  the 
buyer’s  duty  to  make  use  of  all  of  the  figures  available. 

The  Buyer — A  Department  Manager 
In  the  chapter  “The  Buyer —  A  Department  Mana¬ 
ger"  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  importance  of  the 
buyer  working  closely  with  the  other  divisions  of  the 
store.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  the  managerial  function  of  the  buyer. 
Even  though  a  store  has  a  large  and  highly  efficient 
training  department  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it 
that  salespeople  have  the  necessary  fashion  and  mer¬ 
chandise  information  to  prof^rly  sell  the  merchandise 


still  rests  on  the  buyer.  Also  the  morale  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  salespeople  rests  almost  entirely  with  him.  He 
is.  in  fact,  a  specialized  merchant  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  operating  his  department  at  a  profit.  In  the 
department  store  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  great  many 
s|)ecialize(l  assistants.  An  important  factor  is  his  ability 
to  train  his  assistants  so  that  they  may  relieve  him  of 
as  many  of  the  details  of  the  job  as  possible,  thus 
giving  him  more  time  for  executive  thinking.  The 
buyer's  ultimate  success  depends  very  largely  upon 
his  ability  to  utilize  the  forces  which  are  available  to 
him. 

There  has  been  much  literature  and  much  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  future  status  of  the  buyer.  There  is 
no  doubt  l)ut  that  the  buyer  who  concentrates  entirely 
ui)on  buying  and  does  not  merchandise  his  department 
will  s(xm  be  relegated  to  an  assistant’s  position — assist¬ 
ant  to  a  merchandising  executive.  Every  department 
must  be  merchandised  and  it  rests  pretty  largely  with 
the  buyer  as  to  how  much  of  this  he  will  do  himself, 
and  how  much  he  will  leave  to  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger.  The  most  satisfactory  condition  is  that  in  which 
the  buyer  merchandises  his  own  department  using  the 
merchandise  manager  as  an  advisor  or  counsellor. 

To  contribute  to  this  condition  has  been  the  purpose 
of  this  series  of  articles  on  “The  Buyer’s  Job’’. 


Unit  Packaging 

for  ECONOMY 


I  HE  economy  span  of  unit  packag- 
I  ing  reaches  from  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  through  the  dealer,  clear  to  the 
consumer.  Its  saving  advantages  are 
manifested  through  the  whole  merchandis¬ 
ing  route  including  faaory  pack¬ 
ing,  dealer  storage  and  customer 
delivery. 

Unit  packaging  meets  com¬ 
pletely  the  modern  trend  of  mer¬ 


chandising  with  its  requirements  for  smaller 
units  of  sale  and  greater  speed  and  effici¬ 
ency  in  shipping  and  handling. 

The  H  &  D  Package  Engineers  wel¬ 
come  an  opportunity  to  present  the  many 
interesting  phases  of  this 
modern  method  of  pack¬ 
ing.  They  have  more  com¬ 
plete  information  that  will 
be  supplied  at  your  request. 


THE  HINDE  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

^55  Decotur  Street  Sondusky,  Ohio 
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Hand-to-Mouth  Buying 

Book  Rez’iew 

Hand-to-Mouth  Buying,  by  Leverktt  S.  Lyon — 487  pages, 
Price  $5.00.  The  Brookings  Institution  Publishers,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HE  subject  of  hand-to-mouth  buying  heretofore 
has  been  discussed  very  largely  from  a  partisan 
point  of  view  with  few  facts  or  statistics  presented 
to  substantiate  conclusions.  The  book  “Hand-to-Mouth 
Buying”  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon  is  particularly  welcome 
at  this  time  because  it  presents  a  mass  of  statistical  data 
from  which  anyone  may  draw  his  own  conclusion  in  case 
he  does  not  agree  with  those  reached  in  the  book. 

Starting  first  with  a  definition  of  the  term  “hand-to- 
mouth  buying”  and  outlining  some  of  the  complaints 
which  have  been  directed  toward  it,  the  author  proceeds 
to  present  evidence  in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  stattistical 
data  including  the  amount  of  pre-planning  and  advance 
bookings  of  orders  over  a  period  of  years  in  several 
businesses  including  manufacturers  of  shoes,  women’s 
hosiery,  men’s  clothing,  iron  and  steel,  building  ma¬ 
terials,  textiles,  and  so  forth. 

Next  he  shows  the  order  basis  for  department  stores 
over  a  period  of  years.  Then  the  sizes  of  orders  is 
studied  comparatively  in  basic  industries.  From  a  study 
of  the  order  he  passes  to  a  flow  of  goods  in  certain 
basic  industries  and  in  the  third  part  of  his  treatment 
he  takes  up  specifically  the  costs  of  small  orders  among 
manufacturers,  concluding  that  although  the  smaller 
orders  have  perhaps  increased  the  costs  of  handling 
merchandise,  “there  are  great  compensations  in  other 
elements  of  the  system  of  which  small  orders  are  a  part 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  lower  stock  burden.” 

The  author  concludes  that  “the  practices  which  we 
call  hand-to-mouth  buying  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  dry  gocKls  trade  from  1865  to  1897 
and  in  its  frequent  recurrences  hand-to-mouth  buying 
has  been  the  same,  yet  a  different  thing.  ♦♦♦♦When  a 
more  rapid  manufacturing  technique  has  developed  in 
an  industry  when  transport  is  faster,  the  same  degree 
of  caution  means  a  greater  degree  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying.” 

***“Hand-to-mouth  buying  in  the  present  era  is  more 
severe  than  in  earlier  periods.  The  desire  to  be  cau¬ 
tious  is  no  greater,  but  medianical  improvements  make 
it  possible  for  the  buyer  to  buy  less  far  ahead,  to  demand 
quicker  delivery,  to  require  smaller  units  than  was  ever 
the  case  before.  Moreover,  the  buyer  works  now  with 
an  improved  knowledge  of  his  own  business  affairs. 
He  is  a  better  informed  buyer  and  a  better  trained 
manager  of  his  business  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Further,  he  is  more  desirous  of  achieving  what  he  re¬ 
gards  as  a  good  management  than  he  has  ever  been 
before.  There  has  developed  a  creed  of  management 
the  subscribers  to  which  become  more  numerous  daily 
The  articles  of  the  faith  are  those  of  the  engineer  rather 
than  the  enterpriser.  They  urge  toward  planning  rather 
than  speculation  in  buying.” 

For  anyone  interested  in  facts  and  figures  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  affect  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  buying  policy  this  book  should  prove  helpful. 

Reviewed  by  James  L.  Fri,  Manager, 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


The  Psychology  of  Dress 

Book  Review 

“The  Psychology  of  Dress:  An  Analysis  of  Fashion  and  Its 
Motive”,  by  Elizabeth  B.  Hurlock,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Psy¬ 
chology,  Columbia  University,  244  pages,  15  illustrations,  $3.M. 
The  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York. 

Anything  having  to  do  with  fashion  is  news  today. 
Whether  they’ll  wear  ’em  long  or  short  is  the  paramount 
question  which  agitates  not  only  women  but  mere  men 
as  interested  observers.  Now  comes  Dr.  Hurlock’s 
new  book  to  tell  us  how  we  get  that  way. 

No  one  can  read  this  book  without  gaining  a  new  and 
fuller  understanding  of  the  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  w’orld  in  which  we  live  for.  Here  is  a  study  of 
the  causes  and  characteristics  of  the  fashion  impulse 
as  expressed  in  clothing  and  personal  adornment. 

Throughout  'history  each  generation  has  produced 
its  moralists  who  have  sought  to  modify  existing  fash¬ 
ions  through  the  medium  of  ridicule,  threats,  and  laws. 
Until  recent  times  women  have  usually  been  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  follies  and  evils  of  fashion  extremes 
though  at  times  men  also  have  been  blamed.  At  pre¬ 
sent  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  place  the  burden 
of  res|x>nsibility  for  fashion  extremes  ujxjn  the  so- 
called  “commercial  interests.”  Dr.  Hurlock  demon¬ 
strates  that  such  censure  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  fashion.  The  fact  that  the  fashion 
urge  persists,  dominating  each  gen.eration  in  turn,  in 
spite  of  moralizing  and  ridicule,  suggests  that  some 
permanent  tendency  or  trait  of  human  nature  is  in¬ 
volved. 

The  fashion  impluse  is  a  most  astonishing  and  potent 
social  force,  because  of  its  universality  and  rapidity, 
its  influence  upon  the  behavior  of  the  indix-idual,  its 
close  relationship  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
nations.  Occasionally  a  philosopher,  an  economist,  a 
sociologist,  or  in  recent  years,  a  psychologist,  has  gone 
beneath  the  surface  and  attempted  to  discover  what 
motives  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  form  of  human  behavior, 
to  find  out  what  satisfaction  jx'ople  derive  from  their 
obedience  to  fashion,  and  why  this  satisfaction  is  great 
enough  to  compensate  for  physical  and  economic  sacri¬ 
fices.  The  interpretations  which  this  scattered  group 
of  writers  has  given,  however,  are  few  and  lacking  in 
agreement.  In  this  new  book,  accordingly,  the  author 
has  brought  together  and  coordinated  the  varv’ing 
theories  and  opinions  which  have  been  brought  together, 
and  interpreted  them  in  the  light  of  modern  psycho¬ 
logical  teachings. 

There  are  twelve  chapters.  They  deal  with  such 
topics  as :  The  Origin  of  Clothes,  The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Fashion,  The  Role  of  Sex  in  Fashion,  The  Role 
of  Age  in  Fashion,  Fashion’s  Martyrs  and  Reformers, 
Fashion  as  a  Mirror  of  the  Times.  Though  the  book 
is  a  sound  and  scientific  treatment  of  a  subject  which 
is  much  in  the  public  mind,  each  chapter  is  interesting 
of  itself  as  a  portrayal  of  the  manifestation  of  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  human  behavior.  We  see  that  criti¬ 
cism  is  in  truth  relative,  that  the  styles  which  are  today 
railed  at  as  absurd  and  immodest,  were  far  exceeded 
by  fashions  which  ruled  our  ancestors.  We  see  that 
fashion  is  not  the  creation  of  modern  civilization  but 
that  it  swayed  our  primitive  ancestors  as  it  does  the 
dress  and  adornment  of  savages  in  wastes  remote  from 
civilization. 


Modem  Ptvteo 


J  S  your  business  as  adequately  pro-  Sui)ervision,  Sprinkler  Supervision, 

tected  against  fire  and  theft  as  the  Burglar  Alarm,  Police  Call,  Paging 

new  Merchandise  Mart  at  Chicago?  Systems,  all  of  which  may  be  oper- 

This  building  —  the  largest  in  the  ated  locally  or  through  A.  D.  T. 

world — relics  on  A.  D.  T.  Systems  Central  Stations  throughout  the 

for  complete  protection.  country. 

Whether  your  requirements  are  large  Retail  dry  goods  concerns  can  make 

or  small,  A.  D.  T.  Service  is  equally  profitable  investments  by  protecting 

suitable.  It  includes  Manual  and  their  business  the  modern  way — by 

Automatic  Fire  Alarm,  Watchman  installing  A.  D.  T. 
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Dates  of  Return  to  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue 

In  view  of  an  amendment  to  Article  811  of  Re¬ 
gulations  74,  promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  under 
the  authority  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1928 
(Treasury  Decisions  4277  and  4278  covering  Articles 
811,  812,  and  817^  Regulations  74 — See  also  Prentice 
Hall  X'olume  1,  1929,  paragraphs  1857  and  1858)  all 
persons  making  payments  to  another  person  of  fixed 
or  determinable  income  of  $1500  or  more  in  any  cal¬ 
endar  year  must  render  a  return  therefore  by  Forms 
1096  and  1099  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Re¬ 
venue  for  the  year  on  or  before  February  IStli  of  the 
Follo7ving  Year  Instead  of  March  I5th  as  Heretofore 
Required.  Likewise  corporations  are  required  to  file 
information  returns  of  payments  of  dividends  to  any 
j>erson  of  more  than  $500  by  February  15th.  Note 
that  changed  provisions  provide  information  returns 
are  to  be  filed  with  local  collector  instead  of  Com¬ 
missioner. 


Simplification 
of  Paper  Bag  Sizes 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

Wrapping  Tai)e  Conunittee;  H.  T.  Brown  of  A.  I. 
Xamm  &  Son,  chairmanship  of  Incandescent  Lamp 
Committee;  James  Whittaker  of  OpiJenheim  Collins 
&  Co.,  Inc.  chairmanship  of  House  Cleaning  Supplies; 
Herman  G.  \"onk  of  Gimbel  Bros,  chairmanship  of 
Sales  Books  Committee;  H.  Wagman  of  L.  Bamberger 
it  Co.  chairmanship  of  Printing  Committee;  S.  D. 
Coffee  of  Arnold.  Constable  &  Co.,  Inc.  chairmanship 
of  Paper  Bag  Committee,  with  William  Bloom  of  Saks 
&  Co.,  Ronald  F.  Riblet  of  Associated  Dry  Goods  Cor- 
]K)ration  of  New  York  and  Gordon  McCausland  of  Best 
it  Company  all  occupy  important  positions  on  these 
various  committees.  Kenneth  L.  Richards  of  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  taking  care  of  the  office  end  of 
the  work. 

As  the  surveys  and  recommendations  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  committees  are  completed  and  adopted,  they  are  to 
become  part  of  a  Supply  Managers'  Manual,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  is  part  of  the  Association’s  objective. 


Millions  in  Mergers 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


two  consecutive  chapters  how  to  merge  companies  and 
points  out  why  some  mergers  fail.  It  is  his  conclusion 
that  “no  merger  is  safe  as  a  business  proposition  which 
must  found  its  success  for  consecutive  earnings  upon 
the  advantages  that  flow  from  the  consolidation." 

The  author  is  a  member  of  a  law  firm  an<l  it  is  natural 
that  he  would  close  his  treatment  of  the  subject  with  a 
discussion  of  the  relationship  between  mergers  and  the 
law  with  the  conclusion  that  in  order  “to  determine 
what  is  a  legal  merger  we  must  answer  these  questions  : 


The  Bulletin  I 


1.  What  are  the  niotives  for  merger? 

2.  Is  it  conducted  on  the  ])rinciples  of  fair  play?  ij 

3.  Does  it  render  a  public  service  ?  7 

Affirmative  answers  to  these  questions  pass  the  mer-  j  1 
ger  legally.  .\nd  even  more  important,  unless  the  an¬ 
swers  are  "Yes"  it  will  never  succeed  permanently  as 
a  business  institution.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.”  j 
It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  the  author  would  } 
deal  in  a  book  of  this  kind  more  with  mergers  of  man-  j 
ufacturing  and  industrial  companies,  rather  than  retail  i 
distributing  agencies,  but  the  facts  and  ciniclusions  L 
which  he  draws  apply  etjually  well  to  the  retail  store.  1 
,\nyone  interested  in  mergers  should  find  this  book  1 
very  fielpful  in  developing  a  rational  and  analytical  at-  . 
titude  toward  this  subject.  L 

Re':  ieioed  by  James  L.  Fri,  Manager,  of 
Merchandise  Managers'  Group,  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  u/e  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  atwther.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us. 


MANAGER  CAXUY,  SODA  FOUNTAIN 
AND  RESTAURANT 

Thoroughly  capable,  with  excellent  record  and  ability  in  all 
branches  connected  with  above  departments.  Service  buying  .. 
of  supplies  and  can  insure  economy  in  operation.  Best  of  I 
references,  .\merican.  married  and  willing  to  leave  city.  A-1-30. 

CONTROLLER 

Former  Controller  of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
Greater  New  York,  seeks  new  connection  by  January  1st,  in 
store  in  Metropolitan  area  only.  Available  for  interview  at  any 
time.  A-2-30. 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

High  grade  man  with  business  college  education,  willing  to 
leave  city.  Unusual  ability  to  coordinate  store  functions.  Con- 
tn>l  of  payroll  and  maintenance  expense  and  to  supervise  per¬ 
sonnel  with  special  talent  for  organization  cooperation.  Best  of 
references  —  nationalitv.  .Xmerican  and  willing  to  leave  city. 
A-3-3().  - 

EXhXUTIVE 

Canable  executive  now  with  large  chain  of  department  stores 
as  Supply  Buyer  in  Store  Management  Division.  \Yould  also 
make  splendid  assistant  to  Store  Manager,  .\vailable  January 
1st.  A-4-.30. 

\YINDO\Y  DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Experienced  window  display  manager,  willing  to  accept  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant.  Best  references.  Will  consider  position 
in  or  out  of  New  York.  .-American.  .Age  23.  Capable  card 
writer  and  background  artist.  ,A-5-30. 


